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HE crisis in Anglo-French relations which arose 
out of differences on the problem of Upper 
Silesia seems largely to have passed away. 
The vigorous language employed by Mr. Lloyd George 
has not had the disastrous results which some of his 
critics predicted. On the contrary, the French Premier 
has delivered this week in the Chamber a speech which 
in its references to England is more friendly and appre- 
ciative than any utterance that we can remember from 
the lips of any prominent French politician, since the 
Armistice. The incident has, indeed, so far, proved a 
most convincing demonstration of the uses of plain 
speaking—or, we might say, of the indispensability 
of plain speaking. A friendship which can be fatally 
injured by the truth is not worth calling a friendship ; 
and the fact that our relations with France have been 
—as it appears—rather strengthened than weakened 
by the Prime Minister’s very frank exposition of the 
British point of view, is the most convincing evidence 
that has yet been available of the possibility of the per- 
manence of the Entente. As for the Silesian problem 
itself, we may reasonably suppose that it will now be 
settled, without undue friction on lines which will be 
broadly approved by the conscience"and common-sense 
of the whole of that part of the world which does not 
dwell in Paris. 








* * * 


No Court of Justice in the world has ever been faced with 
atask so difficult and delicate as that of the German Court 
which is now trying “ war criminals” in Leipsic. Not 
only is every case a storm-centre of conflicting national 
passions, but eminent foreign lawyers are present in 
& capacity which is almost supervisory. The Court 


has to satisfy Allied opinion without outraging German 
sentiment and at the same time has to preserve its own 
dignity as an impartial and independent tribunal. 
Its conduct of the first case brought before it seems 
to have been quite exemplary. It was inevitable that 
the sentence should be criticised ; but who can estimate 
the precise weight of a ten-months’ sentence? And, 
after all, it is the conviction, not the sentence, that 
matters. But it is hard not to be in two minds about 
these trials. They ought to have taken place two 
years ago. It is deplorable that the particular kind 
of passion which is inevitably evoked by stories of the 
illtreatment of prisoners should be revived and stimu- 
lated in 1921. Moreover, though German “ war- 
crimes” were, no doubt, more frequent and more 
heinous than those committed on the other side, the 
fact that no single Allied “ war criminal” is to be 
brought to book must inevitably destroy much of the 
moral effect of these proceedings in Germany itself. 
On the other hand, it is of great importance, we believe, 
that such trials should be held, for even if they are held 
only in one country they constitute at the least a partial 
vindication of the creed of civilised humanity and a 
warning to evildoers and brutes. Anything which 
suggests that there exists a law that is above “ the 
necessities of war”’ is worth while. 
* * * 


It is satisfactory that under the pressure of public 
opinion the Government has at last decided to call the 
coalowners and the miners to a new conference. There 
is, as yet, however, no indication that the Government 
intends to use its authority to enforce a modification 
of the attitude of the owners; and that is the crux of 
the whole matter. Though the strike has now been 
in progress for two months the owners are still meeting 
every suggestion for a compromise, from whatever 
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quarter it may come, with a contemptuous non possumus. 
The truth is that, for reasons which we have referred 
to before, the coalowners are suffering less than any other 
section of the industrial world from the continuance of 
the dispute, and they are not particularly anxious for it 
to end. They still possess sufficient reserves to main- 
tain dividends, and it will suit them very well if the 
mines are not reopened until there are signs of a re- 
covery in the European coal market. No doubt the 
Government is quite aware of this factor in the situation, 
and is not as unmindful of its duty to the rest of the 
community as it appears to be; but it is in something 
of a quandary. It is difficult for it to coerce the coal- 
owners without resuming some sort of control over the 
industry, and that prospect is anathema. But it is 
perfectly clear that the stoppage cannot be allowed 
to continue much longer, and that unless the Govern- 
ment can find means of preventing a breakdown of 
the resumed negotiations, there will be a very heavy 
reckoning to be met by someone. 
* * * 


The Austrian Government has now succeeded, we 
hope, in extricating itself from the awkward position 
in which its defiant Provinces had placed it. Not long 
since the Tyrol insisted on taking a plebiscite and voting 
in favour of union with Germany, and in the last four 
weeks Carinthia and Salzburg made their plans for 
following the Tyrolese example. Both the Powers 
and the Succession States protested that Austrian 
independence must be maintained, and threatened 
that the result of persistence in this agitation would 
be that Austria would not get the financial assistance 
she wants from Europe, and that, in certain circum- 
stances, a Jugo-Slav occupation of part of Carinthia 
might be authorised. The Vienna Government has 
made strenuous efforts to suppress the enthusiasm of 
the Provinces, and it now seemslikely that ‘ unofficial ”’ 
instead of “ official” plebiscites will be held, and that 
this compromise will calm the flutter in the Allied 
dovecotes. Meanwhile, an International Commission 
is sitting in London to settle the details of the credit- 
scheme which, if no new hitch occurs, will be put into 
force very shortly. Itistobehoped that the Salzburgers 
cand Carinthians will be prudent enough not to endanger 
this scheme at the eleventh hour ; for it is vital to the 
salvation of Austria. They will not be in any weaker 
position, by waiting a little while before they push their 
demand. So far as moral principle is concerned, the 
Austrians are, of course, perfectly right in insisting on 
union with Germany, if they desire it and Germany 
desires it. The clauses in the Peace Treaties which 
forbid it, rank among the most foolish and meanest 
of the blunders made at Paris. We do not doubt 
that, when sanity is restored in Europe, this blunder 
will be cheerfully repaired. In the meantine, Austria 
will show wisdom in patience. 

* * * 

The first speech of the new American Ambassador 
contained some very emphatic passages, but it threw 
more light on Mr. Harvey’s ideas of after-dinner rhetoric 
than upon the foreign policy of President Harding. 
However frankness, even when it is not very enlightening, 
always tends to create a good impression in this country ; 
and the speech seems to have provoked much more 
criticism on the other side of the Atlantic than on this. 





—— 


A body of pro-League Republicans have cabled a m 

to Lord Robert Cecil, assuring him that the sentiment 
of America is still with the League. As for the Press, 
American editors know Mr. Harvey well, and they are 
able to judge pretty closely how far -his “blood-and- 
thunder language,” as one of them calls it, goes beyond 
the views of the President, who, it is interesting to note, 
took advantage of a solemn occasion in New York 
this week to pronounce the final doom of American 
isolation. The fact, however, remains that the Repub- 
licans are absolutely committed against entering the 
League as made in Paris, and that, before addressing 
themselves to the ‘distressing task of forming a 
Society of Nations that is not a “League,” they must 
decide upon the means by which the state of war with 
Germany is to be brought to an end. The Senate 
passed the Knox resolution of peace a month ago. 
Presumably the House of Representatives will pass 
it shortly in an amended form. And Mr. Harding 
will sign it. But what then? Will the Lodge—Borah- 
Johnson party in the Senate allow the Treaty of 
Versailles to be mentioned again? And what will 
be Mr. Harvey’s status or power, as Mr. Harding's 
representative, on the Supreme Council ? 

* * * 


Mr. Kellaway’s proposed postal “ reforms” will do 
nothing to increase public confidence, either in himself 
or in his Department. Thenewcharges are to be imposed 
on the country at short notice—in the high-handed 
way to which we are now becoming accustomed—with- 
out any consultation of the House of Commons. The 
official case is simple. There is a large deficit; the 
Post Office, if it is to pay its way, must have more 
revenue ; all that need be done is immediately to cut 
down services and put up rates. The public, however, 
does not take so light-hearted a view of the matter. 
The Post Office has done little since the war to improve 
its service; indeed, it is notoriously more inefficient 
now than it was before; and the Postmaster-General 
will require to dispel the general irritation and sus- 
picion by a large measure of internal reform, before he 
can convince us of the necessity for his present pro- 
posals. Taken in detail, there are several of the new 
rates which are indefensible. One is the three-half- 
penny postcard, which means an increase of 200 per 
cent. on the pre-war rate, and brings the postcard 
up to three quarters of the price of a letter. In the 
printed paper rate, there clearly ought to be a dis- 
crimination. To raise the price from }d. to ld. is 
legitimate enough in the case of advertising circulars ; 
the bulk of this sort of stuff that goes through the 
post is not an essential part of a sound commercial 
organisation, and indeed, we do not see why it should 
not be charged at ordinary letter rate; our breakfast 
tables might then be littered with fewer unwanted 
communications. But indispensable business docu- 
ments, such as invoices and receipts, are in a different 
category altogether, and ought to be treated quite 
differently. To double their cost is definitely to put 
a fresh burden on trade, and a burden very uneven in 
its incidence. 

* * 7 

The Minister of Labour, answering a question in the 
House of Commons this week, announced that over 
twelve thousand applications had been received from 
ex-Service men under the scheme for dilution in the 
building industry which was agreed to some months 
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ago by the Government and the Building Employers’ 
Associations. Asked how many of these men had 
been found work under the scheme, he replied that 
the total number so far reported was fifteen, or rather 
more than one per thousand applications. This, then, 
is the fate, up to the present time, of the great Govern- 
ment scheme for speeding up housing by the intro- 
duction of fifty thousand ex-Service dilutees. Dr. 
Macnamara, of course, attributes the fiasco to the 
coal dispute ; but everyone connected with the industry 
knows that there was never the smallest chance that 
the scheme would work. The employers only took it 
up at all as a strategic move in their bargaining with 
the operatives over wages and conditions; and, when 
an agreement on these points was reached, their interest 
in it, never very keen, lapsed altogether. Dr. Mac- 
namara professes confidence that, when normal con- 
ditions return, the scheme will go like wildfire; but 
nobody outside a Government Department even pretends 
to believe this. It has been, from first to last, a pure 
“stunt,” designed to throw the blame for housing 
failures upon the Trade Unions and to make the public 
believe that the Government was really taking effective 
action, whereas in fact, the practicable scheme for 
augmentation of labour put forward by a joint com- 
mittee of building trade employers and workers was 
cold-shouldered and this purely wildcat proposal 
substituted for it. No one is likely to thank the Govern- 
ment for what it has done—least of all the ex-Service 
men, who have been offered golden visions of employ- 
ment in the building of Cloudcuckoo-town. 
* . * 


The Trade Unions in all sections of the cotton industry 
are now engaged in negotiations arising out of the 
demands of the manufacturers for cuts in piece-work 
prices amounting to a reduction of 30 per cent. on the 
actual wages which are now, being paid. The Unions, 
which have so often in the past acted separately to 
their own detriment, have determined to act together 
on this occasion in resisting the employers’ proposals, 
and have asked that the negotiations, which have 
broken down in each section separately, should now 
be resumed at a general Conference in which all sections 
would be represented. The cotton operatives have 
been losing very heavily owing to the short-time worked 
throughout the past winter, and the employers contend 
that even a very large wages cut will mean no actual 
reduction in earnings, because it will enable fuller time 
to be worked. The Unions on the other hand point 
to the enormous profits which have been made, especi- 
ally in the spinning section of the industry, during the 
past six years, and regard a restoration of greater 
prosperity in the industry as certain when the coal 
dispute is out of the way. They are, therefore, most 
unwilling to tie themselves down to accept greatly 
lowered wages for a period ahead. It is still uncertain 
whether a compromise will be arranged, or whether 
there is likely to be a general stoppage throughout the 
industry some time next month. The notices tendered 
by the employers expire at the end of the first week in 
une. 


* * * 


The Government Railway Bill has been met with 
opposition on both sides. Although Sir Eric Geddes 
has reached an agreement which is reported to be 
completely satisfactory to the Railway Companies’ 
Association, Sir Frederick Banbury is opposing the 
Bill with the support of the Great Northern and certain 
minor companies. According to Sir Frederick, the 
Bill involves the continuance of control, and does not 
give the companies as much money as they have a 
right to claim according to the letter of the agreements 
entered into during the war. On the other side, the 
Bill is being assailed by the Labour Party, which has 
put down a motion for its rejection on the ground that 





not only does it fail to provide for the public ownership 
and control of the railways, but it would also prejudice 
the future acquisition of the railways by the State on 
a fair and economic basis. The Labour Party also 
holds that the sum offered in compensation to the 
railway companies is excessive, and that there can be 
no justification for the repeal of the statutory limitations 
on railway rates as long as the railways are privately 
owned. Although the agreement recently arrived at 
between the Railway Trade Unions and the Railway 
Companies’ Association was announced as conditional 
on the passing into law of the Railway Bill, the Labour 
Party [oY takes the view that its opposition 
to the Bill will not prejudice the agreement, as the 
clauses required to ratify it can easily be passed into 
law as part of the measure which will be necessary on 
the termination of the present railway control in August, 
even if Sir Eric Geddes’s Bill is defeated. It seems 
probable that, though the Bill may be modified in 
Committee in the House of Commons as a result of these 
combined assaults, it will eventually go through ; for, 
failing nationalisation, something broadly on the lines 
of the present measure seems to be the only way of 
dealing with the situation. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—In his message to 
Cardinal Logue the Pope declines to take sides with 
either of the contending parties in Ireland. But his 
Holiness makes it clear that, if he does not endorse the 
full Republican demand, he accepts what is really the 
fundamental Sinn Fein principle that the solution of 
the Irish problem is a matter for discussion and arrange- 
ment between Irishmen without the intervention or 
interference of outsiders. “The question at issue,” 
says the Vatican, “ should be referred to some body of 
men selected by the whole Irish nation.” Plainly, 
this is intended as an endorsement of the scheme of a 
Constituent Assembly composed of all members elected 
to the new Parliaments. So far Mr. De Valera has 
refrained from expressing any opinion on the suggestion 
of a Constituent jo, Hog In his public statements, 
which take the rather unsatisfactory form of replies 
to questionnaires submitted by foreign journalists, his 
main object has been to show that there is no real 
difference between the concession of Dominion self- 
government and the setting-up of an Irish Republic. 
“The right to secede,”’ in his phrase, “is the test of 
Dominion status.” 

* * * 


As was to be expected, the Republican leader refuses 
to say whether Ireland, given the power, would exercise 
the right of secession. That, in his view, is a question 
for the Irish people. Did the choice lie between 
Dominion Home Rule and a Republic for all Ireland, 
Sinn Feiners in their present temper might choose the 
latter alternative, Whatever some of his followers may 
believe, Mr. De Valera is well aware that if a Republic 
is possible in the near future it will certainly not be an 
all-Ireland Republic. Ulster can neither be persuaded 
nor coerced into accepting that solution, and the Par- 
tition Act, whatever else it may do or leave undone, 
enables the North to defeat any attempt to impose such 
a settlement against its will. There is no doubt at all 
that the bulk of Sinn Feiners would accept Dominion 
status for an undivided Ireland in preference to a 
Republic for the Southern provinces. Can the Six 
Counties be induced to acquiesce in Dominion self- 
government as the price of keeping the other twenty-six 
counties inside the British Empire? The speeches in 
the Northern elections cannot be said to encourage 
optimism as to the ability or the willingness of the 
ster leaders to take broad views or to din ordina 
common-sense into the heads of their followers. Wit 
the honourable exception of Sir James Craig, their 
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appeals throughout have been to the bigotry and 

prejudices of their adherents, and the campaign of 

outrage and terrorism that marked polling-day in 

Belfast was a faithful reflection of the sentiments 

preached on Partitionists’ platforms during the contests. 
* * 


PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—On their return 
from a non-political vacation (for, except in Ireland, 
the Whitsun recess seems to have been observed as & 

truce) members strike one as being more confident than before 
that this Parliament is going to last for ever—that is to say, 
till January, 1924. Many acknowledge with engaging candour 
that the country is sick of them, though, as Max might say, 
not nearly so much so as they are of themselves, or, at any rate, 
of one another. But it is a lethargic disillusion; there is no 
ardour and little movement or guidance in the reaction. Perhaps 
it is the want of direction that is most noticeable—the hour 
lacks the man. Why, then, rush back to the country before the 
country is ready ? Let Parliament mark time for another year 
or two—such is the new mood—and then dissolve on some live 
issue. 
* * * 

On the other hand, I hear it predicted that never again will 
Mr. Lloyd George have such a propitious moment for an election 
as is awaiting him in the coming autumn, with the coal trouble 
behind him, the German reparation bonds beginning to roll 
in (every bond certified, like Gentle Jane, to be “as good as 
gold”), peace restored with France, and Ireland partitioned and 
pacified. Granted that all those blessings are to be realised, 
I still doubt their electioneering value. After all, Governments 
live in the public memory rather by their blunders than by their 
lucky hits. Nobody is more alive than the Prime Minister to 
the implications of this stringent law, and nobody is less likely 
than he to make the mistake of going to the country on a mere 
retrospective balance-sheet (even a judiciously cooked one), 
instead of on a handsomely-phrased and solid-looking prospectus. 

* * * 


Meanwhile, a complacent assumption is to be observed among 
the Free Trade Coalitionists that the Key Industries Bill is dead. 
In its legislative form the scheme is not even born yet, but a 
good deal may be attempted in the remaining ten or twelve 
weeks of the session. While it is unlikely that the Ways and 
Means resolutions will be thrown into statutory shape as they 
stand, I hesitate to accept the view of some Ministerialists that 
there will be no Bill at all during the current session. That is 
precisely the kind of rumour that is encouraged, when Govern- 
menters are at once playing for time and seeking to get criticism 
suspended till their plans have matured. Consequently, I would 
advise Sir William Barton not to relax his vigilance, and the 
Heywood division to refrain from assuming that the threat 
to Lancashire is past. r F 


I may note here that the restrictive rulings in Committee 
on this question have failed to give unmixed satisfaction. As 
Chairman, Mr. Hope’s tendency is to be more sharp-toothed 
than the guillotine. Many years ago this was a pardonable 
foible in a Chairman of Committees who, prior to that date, 
was supposed to be not only appreciative of the virtues of the 
Government of the day, but to their faults as blind as might be. 
But the Chairman is now Deputy-Speaker as well, and the later 
traditions of the post are judicial rather than extra-Ministerial. 
I do not find that Mr. Hope’s rulings are criticised exclusively 
on party lines, for among the grumblers are one or two patterns 
of official docility. In these days, I fancy, the curt, dry, dicta- 
torial manner is felt to be out of place. Being a man of per- 
ception, Mr. Hope will presently realise that that is so, and will 
also, unless I misconceive his character, cultivate greater breadth 
in his decisions. 

* * * 

Because the Ulster Nationalists have decided to join with the 
Ulster Sinn Feiners in boycotting the Northern Parliament in 
Ireland, it is perhaps too readily assumed on this side that the 
same policy will now be applied by the Nationalist group at 
Westminster, or rather by their successors after the next General 
Election. But is it not more likely that the Nationalist remnant 
will then virtually disappear ? There are even rumours (happily 
incredible, in my opinion) that Sinn Fein may capture Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s Liverpool enclave. So far as Ireland is concerned, 
Mr. MacVeagh’s decision not to stand again after the dissolution 
is significant, because what it means, I understand, is that, while 
retaining his belief in the Nationalist platform, Mr. MacVeagh 
feels that he can be no party under existing conditions to dividing 
the anti-partition vote. 


WE WANT NO ENQUIRY 


HE revelations made by General Crozier this 
week through the medium of the Daily News 
have fallen singularly flat. Partly, no doubt, 

this has been due to the somewhat unfortunate form of 
publication, which discounted the most damagi 
indictment that has ever been brought against a modern 
civilised government, by giving it the air of an “ exclusive” 
journalistic stunt. But there is undoubtedly another 
reason for the general absence of comment in the Press— 
namely that these “‘ amazing revelations ” do not really 
amaze anyone who has knowledge of the truth regarding 
the present military administration in Ireland. The 
facts are well-enough known, alike in official circles and 
in newspaper offices, and the main interest of General 
Crozier’s evidence lies not so much in what it adds to 
our knowledge, as in the position and authority of the 
witness. 

Very briefly, what General Crozier alleges is that the 
Crown forces under his own command were guilty of a 
systematic policy of murder, theft and the torturing 
of prisoners, and that this policy is not only officially 
condoned, but t hat the very highest officers in the service 
have conspired both to suppress and to invent evidence 
relating to these crimes. Evidently the General knows 
what he is talking about; for he admits that he himself 
was a party in certain cases to these attempts to pervert 
justice. But, as we have said, we knew almost all of it 
before ; General Crozier merely makes our knowledge 
more precise. Take, for example, the case of the “ Drum- 
condra shootings,” where two men, Kennedy and 
Murphy, admittedly innocent of any crime, or of any 
connection with the Sinn Fein activists, were taken out 
of Dublin Castle and shot in cold blood. General Crozier 
tells us that, at the subsequent enquiry into this case by 
a military Court, the evidence in favour of the officer 
accused of the crime was deliberately “manufactured” 
by the military authorities in Dublin Castle. It was all 
arranged and rehearsed, and he himself was present at one 
of the “‘ rehearsals,” which took place before a prominent 
officer of the Intelligence Department. It is interesting 
that a participant in a function of this kind should thus 
“blow the gaff,” but any discerning reader of the 
proceedings of the Court could, and no doubt did, deduce 
for himself the fact that such “rehearsals” must have 
taken place. The parrot-like evidence which was given 
by the police witnesses, including the alibi upon which 
the accused was acquitted, was quite obviously false 
from beginning to end, and it is impossible to believe 
that any civil judge or jury in England would have 
paid the slightest attention to it. 


According to General Crozier, the whole system of 
military government in Ireland is a vast conspiracy of 
silence and lies, in which everyone from top to bottom is 
involved. He suggests that cadets dismissed from the 
force for the most serious misconduct can always obtain 
reinstatement by threatening to tell what they know 
regarding certain murders in which highly-placed officers 
are involved, and he cites particulars, dates, names, 
and everything, of cases in which this form of blackmail 
has been successful. Here again, however, his evidence, 
though interesting because specific, is essentially super- 
fluous ; for a system of “ unofficial ’’ reprisals officially 
inspired, such as exists in Ireland to-day, necessarily 
involves a huge conspiracy of perjury and blackmail. 
Those who accept the system must accept its concomi- 
tants. It is impossible for a senior officer to suggest 
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that So-and-so had better be “ removed,” and then to 
allow a subordinate to suffer for obeying orders. There 
is a code in these matters—a code which covers perjury 
and invites blackmail. 

A demand has been made in Parliament for a judicial 
enquiry into General Crozier’s allegations. This demand 
was instantly met by a counter-demand for an enquiry 
into General Crozier’s personal “ record,” previous to 
his employment in Ireland. We neither know nor care 
what the nature of that “ record ” may be, but we would 
suggest that “records” should be examined, if at all, 
before the individual concerned is appointed rather 
than after he has turned “ King’s Evidence.” If 
General Crozier’s record is to be enquired into, why 
should there not also, for instance, be an enquiry into 
the particularly interesting record of General Winter, 
who is General Tudor’s second-in-command, and who 
is usually credited with the main responsibility for the 
present policy of the constabulary in Ireland? In any 
case, it is both futile and dishonest to attempt to meet 
General Crozier’s allegations by innuendoes of this 
kind. His evidence must be examined on its intrinsic 
merits. He claims to be able to prove his statements, 
and, that being so, his “record” is irrelevant. He 
may be a “ bad witness’’; indeed, he certainly is a bad 
witness in the sense that on his own admission he was 
at one time privy to proceedings, which on grounds 
either of law or of common morality are wholly indefen- 
sible; and that, if his motive in speaking out now is a 
sense of public duty, it is a motive which has taken a 
long time to operate. But, after all, British justice has 
always admitted “* King’s Evidence ” for what it may be 
worth, and any properly constituted tribunal knows 
exactly how to make use even of the evidence of a 
“bad witness.” We do not wish, of course, to be taken 
as suggesting that General Crozier’s evidence is tainted 
in any respect whatever. He has certainly a distin- 
guished military record, and, for all we know, a perfectly 
blameless reputation. We believe, indeed, that in every 
respect he is an honourable and truthful man. At the 
very least he is obviously a man of great moral courage. 
The main point, however, is that insinuations—true or 
false—concerning his past have nothing whatever to 
do with charges which he is prepared to substantiate 
before any judicial tribunal. It is hard, indeed, to imagine 
anything meaner than the suggestions which, in the 
security of Parliamentary privilege, were made by 
Colonel Guinness in the House of Commons on Tuesday. 

But all that, as we have said, is essentially irrelevant. 
Everyone—except those who are wilfully ignorant— 
knows that the substance of General Crozier’s indictment 
of the present military régime in Ireland is true. The 
story of the Irish “ reprisals’ campaign is the most 
shameful episode that has occurred in the history of 
Great Britain over a period that must be measured by 
centuries. The worst allegations that were made in the 
course of the great State trials of Clive and Warren 
Hastings a hundred years ago were nothing beside the 
things which have actually been done in Ireland during 
the past twelve months—with the full authority and 
knowledge of the Prime Minister and the Chief Secretary. 
Nevertheless, we see no object in aemanding an 
enquiry.” It is impossible in any case for the present 

Government to grant an enquiry into proceedings which 
even the newest of our Law Lords—Lord Carson of 
neairn—could not palliate or defend. The whole 
policy of reprisals has been a criminal outrage, indefen- 
sible from any conceivable point of view. But no 
enquiry " is needed to prove that. It is useless at 


this juncture to pronounce formal condemnations of 
a policy that has shown itself to be as futile as it is 
disgraceful. What really matters is not what history 
will say of Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
but what Sir James Craig and Mr. de Valera will say 
to each other next month. Let us have a settlement. 
And as for the rest, the less material that is available 
for the future historian regarding the events of the past 
twelve months in Ireland, the better for the reputation 
of England. We want no impartial enquiry. 


OUR CHOICE IN EGYPT 


T is no mere pretence to say that the British public 
I has been genuinely perplexed by the latest outbreak 
in Egypt. In the last month or two the sky had 
rapidly cleared. The publication of the Milner Report 
was, despite the dissensions in the Cabinet, a promising 
omen. Mr. Winston Churchill’s rash proclamation of his 
desire to make Egypt a part of the Empire evoked such a 
storm of protest, that Downing Street was alarmed, and 
Mr. Harmsworth at the beginning of March announced that 
the Government proposed to drop the Protectorate. A 
fortnight later a new Egyptian Ministry was formed, with 
Adly Pasha as Prime Minister and Rushdi Pasha a 
Vice-Premier, to negotiate a “treaty of independence.” 
Zaghlul Pasha was back in Egypt, ready, it was confidently 
supposed, to support the negotiations. Public opinion in 
this country was undoubtedly favourable to all the main 
demands of the Egyptians. 

It was with some dismay, therefore, that we found 
ourselves confronted early in this month with another crisis 
in the shape of a violent dissension between the extreme 
Nationalists and the new Government. Zaghlul was 
offered a place on the official delegation, but he was not 
content with this; he demanded that he himself should be 
its president and that his friends should be in a majority 
on it. Alternatively, since Egypt, as he declared, had no 
confidence in Adly and his colleagues, he asked for the 
election of a new National Assembly and the appointment 
by it of the delegation. We confess that we find it extremely 
difficult to discover any convincing grounds for Zaghlul’s 
attitude. Both Adly and Rushdi, though they may not 
have co-operated with the Zaghlul party on every occasion, 
have proved their good faith and their whole-hearted 
attachment to the cause of Egyptian freedom. Nobody, 
who knows anything about Egyptian affairs, could describe 
them as tools of the British Government—still less of 
Sultan Fuad, who, as any street-sweeper in Cairo knows, 
is not capable of employing any Egyptian of consequence 
as his tool. Moreover, it is but a short time since Zaghlul 
himself was expressing complete confidence in Adly. If we 
turn for an explanation to the programme with which 
Adly’s mission is coming to London, our surprise is only 
increased. He has announced that he will negotiate for 
(a) the recognition of Egypt as an independent State, 
internally and externally; (b) the formal abolition of 
the Protectorate, not only in the relations of Egypt with 
Great Britain, but also in those with other Powers ; (c) the 
acceptance of the Egyptian reservations [i.e., Zaghlul’s 
own conditions] to Lord Milner’s proposals, but with the 
proviso that the mission will enter on the discussion without 
any obligation towards those proposals, so as to leave it 
free to secure such other amendments, as may ensure that 
the guarantees for the safeguarding of the special interests 
of Great Britain and those of Egypt shall not be incompatible 
with the independence of Egypt.” At what point in this 
programme can the most implacable Nationalist take 
offence? As a matter of fact, no objection has apparently 
been raised to any particular point in it either by Zaghlul 
or anybody else. The Egyptian Cabinet is attacked on 
the general charges of “stifling public opinion” and 
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“coercing the people to accept a situation of which they 
do not approve.” Does Zaghlul, then, fear that the official 
delegation will not have the strength to carry its case? 
He does not appear to have said so explicitly, though we 
have seen it suggested on his behalf. But it is significant 
that the majority of his colleagues on the original Nationalist 
delegation have no such fear; they have definitely declared 
their support of the Adly Cabinet as the proper persons 
to conduct the negotiations. In any case, since Zaghlul 
is confident (and rightly confident, as we believe) that the 
whole Egyptian nation is united in the demand for complete 
independence, he surely need not have any serious appre- 
hension that this mission would dare to return to Cairo 
with a pig in a poke. Until we are afforded some better 
explanation, it is hard to resist the conclusion that this 
deplorable hitch is mainly a question of personal pique. 
It is a little as though M. Poincaré, if we may be pardoned 
the unlikely analogy, were to insist that he, and not M. 
Briand, should have the honour of making Germany pay ! 
Nevertheless, whatever may be his motive, Zaghlul clearly 
has the power to create something like a deadlock, able 
as he is to represent himself, whether rightly or wrongly, as 
the champion of the popular will against the high-handed 
conduct of a few. 

What, in the circumstances, is to be our policy ? There has 
been rioting and looting and killing in Alexandria; there 
may be more there and elsewhere. We are clearly bound, 
whilst we hold our present position in Egypt, to see that 
all proper measures are taken to restore and maintain 
order, though we hope that those measures will include 
the least possible use of British troops. But it is important, 
also, that we should exercise restraint and sanity in the 
judgments that we pass on this turbulence. Unhappily, 
the usual signs of insanity are already apparent in certain 
quarters. We say nothing of the vilifications of Zaghlul 


as a shrieking demagogue, a childish liar and so forth; ‘ 


it may be that those who adopt this line think it a useful 
method of strengthening the Egyptian Government. Nor 
do we object to being told that the demonstrators and 
rioters are only ragamuffins and out-of-work Berberin and 
demented students. Indeed, we sincerely hope that it is 
true, for it is evident that, if this agitation can only find 
support from madmen and the dregs of the populace, and 
if particularly the great mass of the fellaheen have no part 
in it, then the situation is far less grave. But the real 
mischief begins with a more muddled reasoning—or rather 
the attempt to induce in the mind of the British public a 
more muddled reasoning—which is affected by reactionary 
newspapers. The method is simple. Our attention is 
invited to the crimes pf the ragamuffins, and our horror is 
intensified by hints of Kemalists, Bolsheviks and—God 
save the mark !—Germans, dispensing gold and promises 
behind the scenes. Then we are presented with a syllogism. 
All turbulent ragamuffins are unfit for self-government ; 
these turbulent ragamuffins are Egyptians; therefore, 
Egyptians are unfit for self-government. It is not, to the 
student of elementary logic, a perfect syllogism, but it is 
supposed to serve for the public. We actually read in a 
leading article in a London paper the other day that the 
events in Alexandria “will compel the suspicion that 
Egypt is not ready for the self-government she has been 
given, much less for the wider powers her extremists demand.” 
The short answer to that, of course, is that the events in 
Alexandria will not compel anything of the sort, except in 
the mind of a fool or a knave. None of the violence that 
has occurred in Egypt, either this week or previously, proves 
that the Egyptians cannot manage their own affairs, any 
more than the violence in Ireland proves that the Irish 
cannot manage theirs, or—to take a parallel which is closer 
to the Alexandrian case—than the behaviour of the Fascisti 
in Italy proves that the Italian people are incapable of self- 
government. We must doubtless expect this contemptible 
sort of special pleading to be used for the purpose of working 
up prejudice in this country against Egypt. But if that 


—— 


prejudice is allowed to spread, it will be dangerous not only 
for the Egyptian but for the British people. 

There is, however, another more immediate danger jn 
the present situation. There are some indications that the 
party, in the British Government and outside it, which js 
opposed to the freeing of Egypt, will seek to make capital 
out of this crisis. Whilst Egypt is thus divided against 
herself, it is argued, it is absurd to talk of negotiating treaties 
of independence. Let us postpone the question till things 
have settled down. There is, we gather, in the minds of 
some of those who advocate this course, a crude hope that 
the Egyptians, given a little time and judicious encourage. 
ment, will develop a permanent internecine feud. If they 
do not end like the Kilkenny cats, they will at least create 
such an irreconcilable split as will enable us to strengthen 
our hold in the obvious interest of the whole country, 
We do not believe a more foolish policy could be 
devised. To picture the evolution of a struggle between 
‘“* moderates” and “extremists,” led respectively by 
Adly and Zaghlul, is to see Egyptian affairs all 
askew. There will be no irreconcilable split; there is no 
antagonism between “ moderates’ and “ extremists,” for 
the simple reason that, though there exist, no doubt, large 
differences of opinion about details or about methods, there 
are, in the sense in which the word is understood by our 
reactionaries, no “ moderates” in Egypt. The position 
which Adly holds at this moment was not attained 
by him because he set himself in opposition to Zaghlul and 
his Nationalists, but precisely because he believed himself, 
and was believed by everybody else, to see eye to eye with 
them. He has been invited to come to this country to 
settle the problem of Egypt at the earliest possible moment. 
If we should now show signs of drawing back, Adly’s 
Ministry would not last for a week ; he and all Egypt would 
be united against us. 

On the narrowest grounds of political expediency, there- 
fore, we trust there will be no weakening of the British 
Government’s resolve to carry out their undertaking—in 
the letter and in the spirit and without any procrastination. 
So far from using the dissensions of Egyptian leaders as 
an excuse for delay, we ought to make every effort, that is 
within our power, to compose these dissensions and to 
hasten the negotiations. And, finally, on larger grounds, 
we would repeat what we have said before in these columns, 
that a just and generous treatment of Egypt is vital alike 
to the future of the British Empire and to the peace of the 
world. The British Empire, if it is to play the high part, 
which it can and ought to play, will have to purge itself 
of certain vicious ideas inherited from the past. The most 
vicious of those ideas is that we can hold together half Asis 
and Africa by force. The British Empire will not play 
its part—indeed, it will not continue for long to exist—as 
a military empire. And there are none who are preaching 
a more disastrous doctrine to-day than the professional 
soldiers and their civilian abettors, with their demand that 
we should keep Egypt as an armed camp for the protection 
of our interests in the East. We have interests—legitimate 
interests—both in Egypt itself and beyond, and one of the 
prime objects of the negotiations with the Egyptian mission 
is to define and secure them. But all these interests, 
whether political, strategic or commercial, must depend 
in the future on the good-will of Egypt; we are no longer 
in the nineteenth century. Is there anybody so mad as to 
suppose, looking back on the history of the last two and half 
years, that we shall secure anything at all—except hatred and 
bloodshed and an enormous expenditure—by treating 
Egypt as a sort of glorified Salisbury Plain? That is one 
of our alternatives. The other is to enhance our honour 
and our prestige by binding a free Egypt to us in the ties 
of genuine amity. If there is a risk in it, it is a risk which 
is worth taking. And we do not believe that, after honestly 
facing the facts, any Englishman, save a general who cannot 
see beyond the War Office or a politician who cannot see 
beyond next week, will hesitate to take it. 
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THE CO-OPERATORS 
AND THE LABOUR PARTY 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE keen struggle which has been in progress for a 
year past in the ranks of the Co-operative movement 
has by no means been settled by the debates at 
last week’s Congress at Scarborough. Indeed, the result 
of the Congress is to leave the leaders of the movement in 
a difficult and somewhat embarrassing position. On the 
question of political action, there were originally three 
distinct propositions before the Congress; but there were 
at least four clearly distinct points of view. One section 
advocated the complete political independence of the Co- 
operative Party, and held that Co-operators should seek 
to build up a national political party of their own, without 
alliances or entanglements with Labour or any other party. 
A second section, of unknown strength, favours the entire 
fusion of Co-operative with Labour political activity, and 
urges that the movement as a whole should follow the lead 
which has already been given by a number of Co-operative 
Societies, and affiliate directly to the Labour Party. A 
third section, holding that the time is not yet ripe for fusion, 
supports the proposal officially put forward by the Executive 
of the Co-operative Party for a triple political alliance 
with the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, 
each section retaining its separate identity, but all three 
forming a national bloc for the support of Labour and Co- 
operative candidates. A fourth section, definitely defeated 
at previous Congresses, holds that Co-operative Societies, 
as organised trading bodies, should take no part in political 
action. 

Only two of these points of view came actually to the 
vote at Scarborough. The anti-political section, accepting 
its previous defeats, put forward no resolution of its own, 
but threw its weight in favour of the complete independence 
and isolation of the Co-operative Party. The advocates 
of full affiliation to the Labour Party withdrew their resolu- 
tion, and agreed to support the proposal for a Labour- 
Co-operative alliance. It seemed, therefore, that there 
was bound to be a straight fight, in which one or other of 
the two blocs would carry the day. But, when the voting 
took place, the Congress delegates first defeated, by a fairly 
heavy majority, the advocates of isolation, and then, by 
the narrow majority of only four votes, defeated also the 
official plan for a Co-operative alliance with Labour. The 
result, therefore, was to leave matters exactly as they were 
before, except that, in face of the voting, it has clearly 
become more difficult than ever for the leaders of the move- 
ment to make any definite plans for a coming Election. 

Naturally, it is not easy for Co-operators to make up their 
minds on this question. They were driven into politics, 
reluctantly for the most part, by their actual experiences 
during the war. Their subjection to Excess Profits taxation, 
and later to the Corporation Profits Tax, was keenly 
resented, because they are very conscious of the fact that 
Co-operative surpluses are not, in any real sense of the word, 
“ profits.” The Co-operative movement, although it charges 
in the first instance market prices, in fact supplies the 
consumer with commodities at cost price; for it returns 
to him the difference between market price and cost, in the 
form either of “dividend on purchases” or of common 
services. There is no doubt that, while other factors had 
long been urging Co-operators in the direction of political 
action, the immediate causes of the formation of the Co- 
operative Party with the support of Congress were the 
attack by the Government on Co-operative trading surpluses, 
and the unfair discrimination alleged against the Govern- 
ment in regard to the distribution of supplies to Co-operative 
organisations under the rationing system. 

This somewhat hesitating entry into politics was made, 
moreover, under conditions which rendered success very 


difficult. The Labour Party had already its strong organ- 
isation in practically every constituency in which there 
was any considerable Co-operative membership, and probably 
the great bulk of the (¢-pperators, or at least their husbands 
in the case of the wO7én, were already connected with the 
Labour Party through their Trade Unions. In these cir- 
cumstances, it was practically impossible for the Co-operators 
to establish an effective separate organisation in the con- 
stituencies, or to look forward to the return of their can- 
didates, unless the full support of the Labour Party could 

be secured. In the General Election of 1918, the first 
in which Co-operative candidates were put forward, and in 
subsequent by-elections, informal arrangements were made 
between the Labour and Co-operative Parties for the 
avoidance of overlapping, and in some cases for mutual 
support, of candidates. But the experience of the past 
three years has only served to show that, unless the dis- 

tinction is to be merely one of name, marking a real unity 

of policy and effort, there is no possible room for a Co- 

operative as well as a Labour Party. Most of the Co- 

operative Party leaders are fully conscious of this fact, 

and the proposed alliance, which the Scarborough Congress 

so narrowly rejected, was an attempt to ease the transition 

to an inevitable fusion of forces. It is, indeed, perfectly 

obvious that Co-operation, as it has been understood in 

the past, furnishes a quite inadequate basis for a political 

movement, and that, if Co-operators broaden their policy 

to include political questions, they will necessarily be saying, 

on the great majority of questions, almost precisely what 

the Labour Party is saying to-day. The idea of a separate 

political party, achieving political influence as the standard- 

bearer of Co-operation and as nothing else, is foolish and , 
unrealisable. 

The advocates, however, of a purely independent Co- 
operative Party are to-day largely drawn from those who 
would prefer to see the movement keep out of politics 
altogether. There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
this point of view. Co-operation has won its great and 
solid past successes mainly by a strict attention to business, 
and by a ‘sometimes over-scrupulous avoidance of all issues 
that did not arise directly out of its trading activities. 
Its members have, in the past, been much divided in their 
political allegiance, and are still divided even to-day. At 
any time before the war the entry of the movement into 
politics would undoubtedly have been fraught with big 
dangers of splitting the membership and so destroying the 
united consumers’ interest, which Co-operation has so suc- 
cessfully striven to represent. Whether or not such dangers 
exist at all to-day, they are admittedly far less serious ; 
for the quick growth of the Labour Party, which is the result 
of a rapid development of political conviction among the 
working-classes, has naturally affected the Co-operative 
membership to almost an equal extent. Just as, though 
there was a time when the entry of the Trade Unions into 
politics as constituents in a definite Labour Party would 
have resulted in destroying their effectiveness as industrial 
organisations, that time passed with the political awakening 
of the ‘nineties, so to a great extent it is now with the Co- 
operative organisations. Those of them, which have taken 
the decisive step of joining the Labour Party, have not 
experienced any evil effects upon the solidarity or effective- 
ness of their trading organisation. 

The practical difficulty, therefore, does not seem to be 
substantial. The question of principle remains. In theory, 
as has already been suggested, there is a great deal to be 
said for the view that neither Trade Unions nor Co-operative 
Societies, since their business is primarily economic, should 
engage in political activities. Strong opposition was offered 
on this ground to the formation of the Labour Party and 
the decisive entry of the Trade Unions into politics a gen- 
eration ago. Political parties ought ideally to be based 
on community of opinion and not on particular vocational 
or trading groups. But the logic of events irresistibly 
impelled the Trade Unions to enter politics, with results 
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which few of their friends to-day regret, and the Co-operative 
Societies are now finding themselves similarly impelled 
to follow the same road. From the standpoint of the public 
it would certainly appear desirable that the Labour Party 
should be founded upon: organisations of ‘‘ consumers ” 
as well as of “ producers,” and from the standpoint of 
the Party itself, the effective entry of the Co-operative would 
undoubtedly, in the long run, be beneficial. Without 
making the party less ‘“ working-class”’ in its basis, it 
would definitely make it less Trade Union, and save it 
from having to lean almost entirely on the great organised 
power of the big Trade Unions. In doing this, it would 
undoubtedly help also to broaden the basis of the Party, 
and to facilitate the entry of those who are now repelled 
by the vast numerical preponderance in it of the Trade 
Union elements. A more balanced and representative 
organisation would be created and one more easily capable 
of making an inclusive public appeal. 


Never before has the integral connection between political 
and economic activities been so clearly revealed as it is 
to-day, or the impossibility of an economic recovery except 
on the basis of a change in political conditions so plainly 
demonstrated. The Co-operative movement was for a 
time, in this and other countries, less affected by the general 
depression and dislocation of industry than the great 
majority of capitalist enterprises. But, as the slump 
extended, it was not long before its effects were seen in a 
big reduction in working-class purchasing-power. For 
the first time in their history, most of the productive factories 
of the Co-operative Wholesale Society were compelled to 
work short time, and a severe check was administered to 
the building up of the Co-operative capital, which was 
urgently needed in order to enable the greatly increased 
membership to be effectively served. At the same time, 
the more far-seeing Co-operators realised that, if political 
policy were really directed to the restoration of economic 
order and tranquillity in Europe, an immense opportunity 
would be created for the development of international 
trading on a Co-operative basis. 


A large section of the Congress delegates was disposed, 
not without reason, to censure the directors of the Wholesale 
Society for undue lukewarmness and timidity in their 
handling of the problem of international Co-operative 
trade. It is, indeed, clear that considerably more could 
have been done, even in face of the exceedingly adverse 
political conditions. But it is also true that the big develop- 
ment of Co-operative trade between the movements of 
Europe, which the younger Co-operators desire, demands 
for its fulfilment the adoption nationally of a quite different 
political policy from that which Great Britain has hitherto 
pursued. Thus, the conditions, which are at present obstruct- 
ing the growth of its international trade, are conspiring 
with the conditions of domestic policy to force the Co- 
operative movement into the arena of politics. 


In these circumstances, there can be no doubt as to the 
ultimate outcome of the controversy which last week’s 
Congress failed to settle. The Co-operators will persist 
in their political intentions, and they will be driven to 
realise that their only hope of success lies in effective political 
unity with the Labour movement. Either they will pass 
some plan on the lines of the “ Alliance’ scheme which 
they have this year rejected, or they will pass straight 
to the succeeding stages of virtual or absolute political 
fusion with “ Labour.” Meanwhile, the drift of isolated 
Co-operative Societies into local direct affiliation to the 
Labour Party will continue, and each advance in opinion 
will, in fact, bind the two wings of the working-class move- 
ment more closely together. It is to be hoped, therefore, 
that Co-operators, realising that the die has been cast 
in favour of their participation in active politics, will not 
take more than another year to accept the logical con- 
sequence of this decision, but will, at their next Congress, 
definitely consummate their political alliance with Labour. 


THE NEMESIS OF INDIA* 


ONG ago hardy and adventurous children of our race 
attracted by the rich possibilities of the continent, 
established trading factories in India. Their free 
spirit ill brooked the exactions, tyranny and oppression of 
native potentates, to which they found themselves exposed, 
They stood for fair treatment, and when they were hit, 
they hit back, very vigorously. Hardly realising it, they 
soon proved their own strength. It is an old, and we used 
to think, not an inglorious story. India was the prize of 
tourney and there were many competitors. We entered 
the lists, we fought and vanquished all rivals, and without 
any set conscious purpose we found, probably to our own 
surprise, that we had conquered India, though not indeed 
the collective peoples of India, for they stood by and watched 
the lists, indifferent for the most part who should be the 
victor, provided that having wrested the sceptre he should 
wield it well and justly. 

But as time went on and the substantial gains of the 
exploit, such as they were reckoned to be in the scales of 
the market place, were no longer at hazard, the sensitive 
conscience of England awoke and began to prick. The whole 
business, this stealing of a great continent, begun to fill 
the coffers of a trading corporation, presented itself in a 
questionable shape. Its stark ugliness needed glossing. 
So it became with us a cardinal axiom that in India, as in 
other markets found profitable by our merchants, it was no 
mere greed, but the finger of God that directed us te fly 
the British flag. And of late years it has been ruled indecent 
in official circles to talk of our having conquered India. 
Nothing of the kind. The three hundred odd millions of its 
ingenuous peoples, seeing in the mad white man a long 
expected Saviour, spontaneously and with commendable 
unanimity gave their country, a sacred trust, into our 
hands—a trust which Warren Hastings, Clive and the East 
India Company accepted on our behalf. 

With the spread, however, of education—our own educa- 
tion—and the resultant crop of clamant demands, more or 
less extravagant, an urgent practical question began to 
force itself upon all good democrats. How best discharge 
this extremely onerous trust, and restore it, with clean 
hands, to its numerous heterogeneous trustors? The 
problem and the argument became immensely, probably 
inextricably, complicated by the well-meant but ill-advised 
perversion of history described above. It is commonly 
best to speak the truth and face the facts, even in politics. 
And the plain truth is, that whatever we may think of the 
morality of the transaction, we conquered India. It makes 
no difference, as some ingenious casuists contend, that to 
effect our purpose we raised trained and used Indian soldiers. 
The melancholy fact, with all its implications and tremendous 
consequences, remains, we conquered India. ke 

If this was very wrong, we at least set about governing it 
as well as we possibly could in conformity with the loftiest 
principles and traditions of the most advanced Western 
civilisation. Thus we sought to atone and quiet our uneasy 
qualms. But we were launched upon an unparalleled 
enterprise. The strenuous ability, the very sincerity of 
our determination to make ample reparation, and justify 
ourselves, only served to accelerate the great wheels of 
inexorable laws. So long as we stood upon our rights as 
conquerors, and avowedly ruled by the sword, we were 
logically (leaving morality for the moment out of the 
question) in an unassailable position. Asiatics of all the 
races of men most readily recognise and acquiesce in the 
authority of the victor. But the moment we began to 
introduce anxious moralities, and quibble over the ethics 


pessimistic view of the prospects of 





*Sir Frank Beaman’s 


“democratic reform” in India must not be taken to represent the view 
of THe New SraresMan. But it suggests factors and possibilities 
which cannot be rejected off-hand and which must, we believe, be 
taken into account by anyone who seeks even to begin to grasp the 
profound difficulties of the Indian problem.—Ed. N. S. 
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of our status, seeking a new basis in a purely fictional 
trust, we began to flounder. The Morley reforms 
precipitated events. Regarded merely as political experi- 
ment, we may cheerfully admit that these and the much 
larger reforms of last year redound to the credit of the 
hearts and principles of their contrivers, if not so much to 
the credit of their heads. Perhaps the severest judgment 
we may care to pass upon these English arm-chair politicians 
and political philosophers is that they were too sensitive, 
in too great a hurry to atone, regardless of obscure but much 
more compelling forces which were silently at work, calcu- 
lating with the utmost nicety the quantity and quality of 
the destined retribution. For, indeed, had we stood as 
stubbornly by the rule of Might is Right, as we have shown 
ourselves eager during the last dozen years to repudiate it, 
the real Nemesis of India would have overtaken us as 
surely in its own good time as, in spite of these well-inten- 
tioned efforts to placate the avenging gods, it will. 

Let us pause for a moment to visualise the situation. 
Between our other conquests and colonisations and the 
conquest of India there can be no comparison. The sparse 
savages of America, Australia, Africa could make no effective 
stand against the incoming white tide ; they had no capacity 
even for passive resistance. But the position in India was 
far different, pregnant of sinister possibilities. We could 
never hope either to assimilate or to exterminate more than 
three hundred millions, inheritors of a culture much more 
ancient than our own, and a polity not markedly inferior. 
From a military standpoint these masses of mankind were 
not formidable, but in other ways, subtle, passive, obscure 
ways, they were not only formidable but irresistible. The 
resistance lay below the surface, biding its time, but certain 
to execute implacably the decrees of Nemesis. We have 
ignored the slow operations of these retributive processes. 
We have, indeed, co-operated with them, though perhaps 
unconsciously and without understanding. We cloaked our 
uneasiness under many fine uplifting phrases and much 
practical good work. We ruled India justly, we maintained 
a strict impartiality, we made it our guiding principle to 
hold the scales even. But while in this way we believed 
that we could point to the end to vindicate the means, we 
were insistently trying to achieve the impossible. We were 
in the unfortunate position of a very small white dog which 
has tied a very big brown kettle to its tail, and can neither 
cut it adrift nor drag it much further. 

When at his own invitation Mr. Montague’s scheme 
received from every informed quarter the most copious, 
effective and destructive criticism, his invariable and rather 
contemptuous reply was: “ You all condemn my policy, 
but you offer no better constructive alternative.” My 
suggestion then was, and still is, that our only logical 
policy could be stated in three words: Govern or go. 
But this was too hard a saying for the soft mood in which 
at that time England was inclined to treat India’s claim, 
or supposed claim, to a self-governing status. Ever since 
the basie principle of our Government had been impaired by 
the Morley reforms, by the association of, here and there, 
a selected educated Indian with the British in the executive 
government, we had been going from bad to worse, until 
by the beginning of 1919, from the Oriental standpoint 
(and that is the standpoint of primary importance), there was 
no government at all. The Asiatic peoples of the Indian 
continent thoroughly understand being governed; they 
always have been governed. But they want to be governed 
well, and in their judgment the worst of all Governments is 
a weak Government. With the best intentions we had 
been steadily creating the impression that our strength was 
on the wane. Wherever symptoms of anarchy appeared 
the order was conciliation, not repression. We made 
concessions to clamorous importunity, to threats, and 
anarchic demonstrations. We may not really have been 
afraid; we declared, indeed, that we were acting upon a 
settled policy referable to the highest principles. But the 
Indian masses did not believe us. They put their own 


construction, the natural Eastern construction, upon events ; 
the facts were there to speak for themselves, the inferences 
were plain. 

Thus the strange Nemesis, working subconsciously upon 
our sense of righteousness, is rapidly culminating. We 
now find that we can neither govern nor go. We have 
earnestly and consistently been educating generation after 
generation of Indians in the principles, the literature, the 
history of free England. We have taught them the vocabu- 
lary, we have equipped them with precedents, we have 
striven to inspire and kindle their imagination with the 
spirit of English patriotism. We cannot repudiate our own 
teaching, we cannot disregard our most venerated precedents. 
In political dialectic the educated Indian makes all his points 
good ; in theory even the extremist case is unanswerable. 
We ought to go. But here arise a crop of counter-arguments, 
inviting a contest on at least one capital moral ground. 
The great moral issue, which in my judgment ought to be 
decisive, is whether the time has come when we ought in 
the true interests of the vast majority of the peoples of 
India to transfer the Government from the hands of the 
alien white to those of the educated Indian. It is safe to 
say that, having brought us to the point at which it is 
logically proved that we ought to go, there is no sane 
educated Indian who really wants us to go. And it is still 
more certain that if the issue could be brought clearly 
within the understanding of the masses, a vast majority 
would emphatically wish us to stay. We are thus on the 
horns of what for the moment seems an ineluctable dilemma. 
The makeshift compromise to which we are presently com- 
mitted labours under a hundred patent defects. It is 
founded on a great false assumption, and supported by 
transparently false analogies. We are assuming an Indian 
nation at last awakened to a sense of nationhood. There is 
no such thing in the continent of India. We assume that 
it is struggling to be free. We assume that it is not only 
capable in time of being animated by a genuine democratic 
spirit but that it isso already. All this is absolutely untrue. 
We give India an elaborate democratic constitution on these 
assumptions, but you cannot make a people free by giving 
it free institutions. The most liberal and enlightened Indian 
politicians claim, in virtue of the analogy, the status of a 
self-governing Dominion within the Empire. But the 
analogy is false and breaks down at every crucial point. 
Our self-governing Dominions are of our own stock, co-heirs 
of the same cultural inheritance and national traditions, 
social and political institutions and usages. Humanly 
speaking, this can never be the case in India. Nor is it 
desirable either for us or the peoples of India that it should be. 


Here we touch the fringe of very difficult and delicate 
moral issues. We never really had any business in Asia. 
Her riches and her helplessness tempted us; she even 
seemed perhaps to be calling us to deliver her from chaos, 
anarchy, rapine and tyranny. We took her under our 
protection, but could never make her of our household. 
Wetaught her the lessons of freedom; and she would now be 
free, and yet not free; she would have us go, and yet will 
not let us go. Under the veneer of our teaching her nature 
is unchanged. We have taught her enough to make her 
unmanageable ; we have taught her the power of the strike, 
we have taught her all our most prized and sacred shibbo- 
leths, we have taught her every mode of political agitation. 
All this we have done to weld her into a great free nation. 
But no one seems to pause, to reflect, that if there were an 
Indian nation, three hundred millions strong, genuinely 
determined to be free, no power on earth could hinder her 
freedom. When the hour struck, there would be no need 
for argument, or concessions, or pretty political constructs; 
we should vanish in a moment like a morning mist. 

Meanwhile, as we discuss these things, our commitments 
in Asia grow more complicated and onerous, our path more 
thorny, the darkness ahead more impenetrable. It is too 
late to recognise that we had been wiser to have left Asia 
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alone ; in her own slow, tortuous way and in the fulness of 
time Asia may be avenged. We have done our best to 
make ample amends, we may have made ample amends for 
any real wrong we did her, yet we cannot break away, and 
he would be a bold man who would venture to forecast 
the final reckoning and a man of superhuman sagacity who 


should extricate us from this chimera. 
Frank C. O. BEAMAN. 


THE HUM OF INSECTS 


T makes all the difference whether you hear an insect 
I in the bedroom or in the garden. In the garden the 
voice of the insect soothes; in the bedroom it irritates. 
In the garden it is the hum ot Spring; in the bedroom it 
seems to belong to the same school of music as the bizz 
of the dentist’s drill or the saw-mill. It may be that it 
is not the right sort of insect that invades the bedroom. 
Even in the garden one waves away a mosquito. Either 
its note is in itself offensive or we dislike it as the voice 
of an unscrupulous enemy. By an unscrupulous enemy 
one means an enemy that attacks without waiting to be 
attacked. The mosquito is a beast of prey; it is out for 
blood, whether one is as gentle as Tom Pinch or resists 
violently. The bee and the wasp are in comparison noble 
creatures. They will, so it is said, never injure a human 
being unless a human being has injured them. The worst 
of it is, they do not discriminate between one human being 
and another, and the bee that floats over the wall into 
one’s garden may turn out to have been exasperated by 
the behaviour of a retired policeman five miles away who 
struck at it with a spade and roused in it a blind passion 
for reprisals, That or something like it is, probably, the 
explanation of ali the stings perfectly innocent persons 
receive from an insect that is said never to touch you if 
you leave it alone. As a matter of fact, when a bee loses 
its head, it does not even wait for a human being in order 
to relieve its feelings. I have seen a dog racing round a 
field in terror as a result of a sting from an angry bee. I 
have seen a turkey racing round a farmyard in terror as 
a result of the same thing. All the trouble arose from a 
human being’s having very naturally removed a large 
quantity of superfluous honey from a row of hives. I do 
not admit that the bee would have been justified in stinging 
even the human being—who, after all, is master on this 
miserable planet. It had certainly no right to sting the 
dog or the turkey, which had as little to do with stealing 
the honey as the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford University. 
Yet, in spite of such things, and of the fact that some 
breeds of bees are notorious for their crossness, especially 
when there is thunder in the air, the bee is morally far 
higher in the scale than the mosquito. Not only does it 
give you honey instead of malaria, and help your apples 
and strawberries to multiply, but it aims at living a quiet, 
inoffensive life at peace with everybody except when it 
is annoyed. ‘The mosquito does what it does in cold blood. 
That is why it is so unwelcome a bedroom visitor. 

But even a bee or a wasp, I fancy, would seem tedious 
company at two in the morning, especially if they came and 
buzzed near one’s face. It is not that one would be exactly 
frightened: if the wasp alighted on one’s cheek, one could 
always lie still and hold one’s breath till it had finished 
trying to sting: that is an infallible preventive. But 
there is a limit to the amount of one’s night’s rest that 
one is willing to sacrifice in this way. One cannot hold 
one’s breath while one is asleep, and yet one dare not cease 
holding one’s breath while a wasp is walking over one’s 
face. Besides, it might crawl into one’s ear, and what 
would one do then? Luckily, the question does not often 
arise in practice owing to the fact that the wasp and the 
bee are more like human beings than mosquitoes and have 
more or less the same habits of nocturnal rest. As one sits 
in the garden, however, the mind is bound to speculate, 





and to revolve such questions as whether this hum of 
insects that delights us is in itself delightful, whether its 
delightfulness depends on its surroundings, or whether it 
depends on its associations with past Springs. 

Certainly in a garden the noise of insects seems as essen- 
tially beautiful a thing as the noise of birds or the noise 
of the sea. Even these have been criticised, especially 
by those who suffer from sleeplessness, but their beauty 
is affirmed by the general voice of mankind. These three 
noises appear to have an infinite capacity for giving us pleasure 
—a capacity, probably, beyond that of any music of instru- 
ments. It may be that on hearing them we become a 
part of some universal music, and that the rhythm of wave, 
bird and insect echoes in some way the rhythm of our 
own breath and blood. Man is in love with life, and these 
are the millionfold chorus of life—the magnified echo of 
his own pleasure in being alive. At the same time, one’s 
pleasure in the hum of insects is also, I think, a pleasure 
of reminiscence. It reminds one of other Springs and 
Summers in other gardens. It reminds one of the infinite 
peace of childhood when on a fine day the world hardly 
existed beyond the garden-gate. One can smell moss- 
roses—how one loved them as a child !—as a bee swings 
by. Insect after insect dances through the air, each dying 
away like a note of music, and one sees again the border 
of pinks and the strawberries, and the garden paths edged 
with box, and the old dilapidated wooden seat under the 
tree, and an apple-tree, in the long grass, and a stream beyond 
the apple-tree, and all those things that made one infinitely 
happy as a child when one was in the country—happier 
than one was ever made by toys, because one does not 
remember any toys so intensely as one remembers the 
garden and the farm. One had the illusion in those days 
that it was going to last for ever. There was no past or 
future. ‘There was nothing real except the present in which 
one lived—a present in which all the human beings were 
kind, in which one’s grandfather sang ‘songs, especially a 
song in which the chorus began “ Free and easy,” in which 
one’s aunts brought one animal biscuits out of town, 
in which there was neither man-servant nor maid-servant, 
neither ox nor ass, that did not seem to go about with a 
bright face. It was a present that overflowed with kindness, 
though everybody except the ox and the ass believed that 
it was only by the skin of our teeth that any of us would 
escape being burned alive for ever and ever. Perhaps 
we thought little enough about it except on Sundays or 
at prayers. Certainly no one was gloomy about it before 
children. William John McNabb, the huge labourer who 
looked after the horses, greeted one as cheerfully as if we 
had all been saved and in Paradise. 

It would be unfair to human beings, however, to suggest 
that they are less lavish with their smiles than they were 
thirty years or so ago.. Everybody—or almost everybody 
—stil] smiles. One can hardly stop to talk with a man in 
the street without a duet of smiles. The Prince of Wales 
smiles across the world from left to right, and the Crown 
Prince of Japan smiles across the world from right to left. 
One cannot open an illustrated paper without seeing smiling 
statesmen, cricketers, jockeys, oarsmen, bridegrooms, 
clergymen, actresses, and undergraduates. Yet somehow 
one is no longer made happy by a smile. One no longer 
takes it, as one used to take it, as evidence that the person 
smiling is either happy or kind. It then seemed to come 
from the heart. It now seems a formula. It is, one may 
admit, a pleasant and useful formula. But a man might 
easily be a burglar or a murderer or a Cabinet Minister and 
smile. Some people are supposed to smile merely in order 
to show what good teeth they have. William John McNabb, 
I am sure, never did that. 

One need not grumble at one’s contemporaries, however, 
for not being so fine as William John McNabb. To children, 
for all we know—at least, to the moderate number of chil- 
dren we like—the world may still seem to be full of people 
who laugh because they are happy and smile because they 
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are kind. The world will always remain to a child the chief 
of toys, and the hum of insects as enchanting as the hum 
of a musical top. Even those of us who are grown up can 
recover this enchantment, not only through the pleasures 
of memory, but through the endless pleasure of watching 
the things that inhabit the earth. The world is always 
waiting to be discovered in full, and yet no life is long 
enough to discover the whole of a single county, or even 
the whole of a single parish. Who alive, for instance, 
knows all the moles of Sussex? I confess J got my first 
sight of one a few days ago, and, though I had seen dead 
moles hanging from trees and had read descriptions of 
moles, the living creature was as unexpected as if one had 
come on it silent upon a peak in Darien. One had never 
expected it to look so black and glossy in the midday sun 
or to have that little pink snout that made one think of it 
as a small underground pig. One had always been told, 
too, that the sound of a footstep would frighten a mole, 
but this mole only began to show fright at the sound of 
voices. Then it began to tear its way into the under- 
growth with paws and snout ever trying to overtake each 
other. Mr. Blunden has described how 
The lost mole tries to pierce the mattocked clay 
In agony and terror of the sun. 

One got much the same impression of agony and terror as 
this poor creature dug its way into the grass and ferns and, 
coming out at the far end of the clump, bolted under a 
tree like a frightened pig. And yet, they say, this poor 
little coward is a fierce animal enough. He is, we are told, 
impelled by so cruel a hunger that he would die of it were 
it to go unsatisfied for even twenty-four hours. If he can 
find nothing else to eat, he will kill and eat a fellow-mole. 
So the authorities tell us, but I wonder how many of the 
authorities have even seen a mole in the very act of canni- 
balism. How many of them have followed him on his 
long journeys through the bowels of the earth? He cer- 
tainly looked no South Sea monster on the Sunday morning 
on which for a few seconds I watched him. Nor would 
John Clare have written affectionately about him had he 
been entirely bloody-minded. 

Then there was the hedgehog. The charm of hedgehogs 
is that one does not see them every day—that their appear- 
ance is a secret and an accident. They are a part of the 
busy life that goes on all about one as mysteriously as the 
movements of spirits. Consequently, when I was looking 
over a sloping field the other evening and, hearing a crackling 
as of sticks being trodden on, turned my eyes and saw a 
living creature making its way out of a wood into the grass, 
I was delighted to find that it was a hedgehog and not a 
man or a rat. One could see it only dimly in the twilight, 
and it was difficult to believe that so small an animal had 
made so great a noise. The pleasure of recognition, unfor- 
tunately, was not mutual. No sooner did the hedgehog 
hear a foot pressing on the road than it gave up all thoughts 
of its supper of insects and hobbled back into the thicket. 
I regretted only that I had not made a greater noise and 
scared it into rolling itself into a ball, as everybody says 
it does when alarmed. But it is perhaps just as well that 
the hedgehog did not merely repeat itself in this way. One 
likes a certain variety of behaviour in animals—some ele- 
ment of the unexpected that always keeps one’s curiosity 
alive and looking forward. 

But we must not exaggerate the pleasure to be got from 
moles and hedgehogs. They make a part of one’s being 
happy, but they do not delight the whole of one’s being, 
as a child is delighted by the world every Spring. It is 
probably the child in one that responds most wholeheartedly 
to such pleasures. They, like the hum ot insects, help to 
restore the illusion of a world that is perfectly happy 
because it is such a Noah’s Ark of a spectacle and every- 
body is kind. But, even as we submit to the illusion in 
the garden, we become restive in our deck-chairs and 
remember the telephone or the daily paper or a letter that 
has to be written, And reality weighs on us, like a hand 





laid on a top, making an end of the spinning, making an 
end of the music. The world is no longer a toy dancing 
round and round. It is a problem, a run-down machine, 
on which mosquitoes have settled. R. L. 


“THE MELTING-POT” 


Cuicaco, May 2nd. 
OW goes the “ Melting-Pot”? as Mr. Zangwill 
calls America. Is a golden race, or at least a 
noble alloy, emerging, and if so, how quickly ? 
According to a leading American anthropologist, Dr. Boas, 
cranial measurements justify the dramatist’s term. Many 
years ago he published evidence to show that, in America, 
the children of long-headed immigrants are shorter-headed, 
and those of short-headed immigrants are longer-headed 
than their parents, both approximating in head-form and 
certain other characters to the Red Indian type. This, if 
valid, is by far the most remarkable datum of physical 
anthropology in this country hitherto. Its interpretation 
in biological terms suggests some queries and surprises, but 
now we may merely note it as suggesting that, whether or 
not by racial fusion, a tendency towards a certain type is 
evident here, a type which is not remote from that of the 
original inhabitants of the country, but owes, in effect, 
nothing to the slender strain of their blood in present 
Americans. It has been noted that President Harding’s 
physiognomy is markedly typical of the trend. 

From the present discussion we may properly omit all 
questions of the American Indian (a Mongol originally, no 
doubt), the Negro, and the neo-Mongol immigration of 
Chinese and Japanese. These apart, as they almost wholly 
are and are desired to remain, the European visitor finds that 
representative Americans are, by their creed, catholic in their 
welcome to the stranger and, at the same time, insistent on 
the necessity of the process of fusion or assimilation. One 
reason for the present movement to reduce immigration 
for a period is simply that the European flood tends to be too 
rapid for the resources of the melting-pot. Even before the 
war Americans aimed at Americanisation. During and since 
the war they have, in their judgment, found reasons more 
cogent than ever for insisting on this process. Their nation 
must not be divided against itself; it must be not an 
aggregate but an organism. They skilfully use their schools 
to this purpose, with results which we might call incredibly 
swift if we were not aware of the plasticity of childhood 
and the extent to which so-called nature is really first habit. 
A finely representative American with whom it is my 
privilege to be travelling, and who bears a typical English 
name, protests whenever he sees such a name as “* Swedish- 
American Bank.” He abhors the hyphenated, for it cost 
his country too much before and during America’s entry 
into the war—and indeed its cost was appalling to Europe ; 
every British reader of these words is paying part of the price 
for it now. He does not call himself an English-American : 
why should anyone desire or be allowed to call himself a 
Swedish- or German- or any other kind of hyphenated 
American? The visitor who really travels and does not 
generalise about America after a week in the Pennsylvania 
or the Commodore in New York soon learns how real the 
problem is. Though there are large cities, the proportion 
of the population that lives in small towns, say of five to 
ten thousand population, is far higher than with us; with 
a total population two and one-third as large as ours, the 
number of towns with a population of over fifty thousand 
is not very different from ours. And the small towns tend 
continually to be and to remain foreign colonies in America. 
In New York State last autumn I visited such places as 
Rome, which is largely Italian ; and here in Illinois, I have 
visited small towns in which practically all the names above 
the shops are respectively Swedish or German or Dutch. 
(One meets corresponding sections in the big cities. New 
York, which “ was settled bv the Dutch, canquered by the 
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English, is ruled by the Irish and owned by the Jews,” 
exhibits them; and owing to the high birth-rate and low 
child death-rate among its Semitic inhabitants is now some- 
times called Jew York.) The number of newspapers, 
many hundreds, published wholly in foreign languages 
(scores of them) is almost incredible. Many Americans 
desire that the publication of such newspapers shall be 
prohibited. 

And, indeed, the American flag, though widely and wisely 
used—the pulpit Bible resting on it in the churches on 
special occasions, and children being presented with it 
when one school or class wins a competition directed to some 
social end (such as getting the largest number of adults to 
attend a lecture by a visitor)—is not the supreme instru- 
ment of Americanisation. That instrument is the all- 
conquering “tongue that Shakespeare spake.” Very 
pleasant is this for the visitor whose native language that 
is, and who flatters himself that he understands it. He 
is an alien, a foreigner here, in the political and legal sense, 
but the native tongue he brings with him is almost sacred 
here, so important is it as incomparably the most effective 
agent and symbol of Americanisation. I have heard some 
Americans, whose native tongue it was not, call it American, 
and that is perhaps not surprising in small towns where 
one hears “ Ja” oftener than “ Yes,” even in reply to a 
query in English ; but the name scarcely matters. English 
has long been, of course, the mother-tongue, the native 
language, the only language of the negro here. It con- 
stantly tends to become the native and only tongue of the 
Jew in the cities—one does not find Jewish small towns, 
of course, the quick and racially superlative Jewish brain 
being essentially metropolitan—and of children of any 
race in town and country alike. 

Whatever the tint of the skin, the shape of the head 
or jaws, the length of the leg or the heel, the colour of hair 
or eyes, the child must learn English, for English to-day is 
the hallmark of Americanism. Modern ethnologists have 
discovered that their predecessors were wrong in assuming 
that race could be inferred from language. The modern 
Greek speaks a modern form of ancient Greek, but he is 
not necessarily—indeed, he is not—of the same race as 
the Periclean Athenian. Military conquerors invade and 
rule a country, but their children often have mothers of 
the native race, who teach the children the mother-tongue ; 
but the children are half of another race. So here: the 
future ethnologist would be wildly mistaken who followed 
Max Miiller and inferred that the Americans of the year 
2,000 were of English stock because they spoke only English, 
as they assuredly will. 
~ Indeed, I am very sorry—rightly or wrongly—to say that 
any such assumption, two generations hence, would be much 
further from the truth than it would be to-day. Certain 
exact statistics bearing on this matter were contributed to 
the First International Eugenics Congress in London in 
1912, and demonstrated the existence of a racial change 
which has since become still more marked. The differential 
birth-rate, if we may call it so, tells heavily against the race 
whose language is dominating America. The differential 
statistics of immigration tell heavily in the same direction. 
The English stock decreases, the English language sweeps 
all before it. The Roman Catholics (Irish, Bavarian, 
Italian, and other) and the Jews and the Scandinavians 
multiply fast, bringing Celtic, Mediterranean, Semitic and 
Nordic strains to the fore; but when we move from the 
world of the germ-plasm to the world of thought and speech 
and all that depends upon thought and speech, English wins. 

Of course, this English evolves to some extent, incor- 
porating slang and new brevities and idioms, but it remains 
English. Its classical literature is English literature. The 
children of the Steppe and the Ghetto and the vineyard 
come to America, their children are born here and all inherit 
Shakespeare, all read Tennyson and Dickens at school, all 
think in English and absorb the ideas that Englishmen first 
conceived in our tongue. 
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I am a student of a somewhat unclassifiable type, browsing 
on the borderlands or No Man’s Lands of many sciences, 
but primarily I am a biologist and a great believer in proto- 
plasm in general and germ-plasm in particular; but more 
and more I incline to think—what any man whose mother- 
tongue is English may be well pleased to think—that, 
despite the steady and inevitable diminution of the English 
strain in its ethnos, the ethos of this great land in the future, 
with its stupendous destiny, incalculably momentous for 
the future of all mankind, will be English, dominated, 
coloured, fundamentally, historically and continually deter- 
mined by what has been thought and learnt and said and 
taught and decreed and sought and found and hoped in 
English. LEns., 


Correspondence 
THE CASE FOR THE CIVIL SERVANT 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN . 

Srtr,—During the past few months the Civil Service has been 
exposed to a series of attacks from many quarters; specific 
departments, conditions of staffing, methods of conducting 
business have all come in for something more like abuse than 
criticism ; the object of all these appears to be rather to discredit 
all State activity than to reform the State service. It is no doubt 
because of this that all these assailants return again and again 
to the remuneration of Civil Servants in order the more easily 
to excite a prejudice which can be directed against all Govern- 
mental administration. The innuendoes made are somewhat 
vague but may be conveniently summed up in the statement 
made by Mr. Lovat Fraser in the Daily Mail, that “‘ the nation 
cannot be taxed to the bone to enable public servants to escape 
their share of sacrifice and financial strain. . .” 

The charge implied in this declaration has thus been given 
wide publicity ; it is influencing public opinion and its reactions 
are most pernicious. The journal responsible for its publication 
is careful not to go into details and is resolute in refusing to 
permit publication of the facts. Now the charge is definitely 
untrue. No considerable section of the community has suffered 
from financial strain to the same extent as the Civil Service, 
though the extent of that suffering has not been very generally 
realised even among well-informed people. A complete demon- 
stration of the facts would occupy too much space, but the 
figures as to Civil Servants at a few typical salaries will suffice. 

During 1915 and 1916 prices averaged 28 per cent. and 46 per 
cent. above pre-war level ; in those years the general increases in 
wages were 15 per cent. and 30 per cent. respectively. But in 
the Service at large it was not till July, 1916,that men earning 
£3 a week received a bonus and then one of only 5 per cent. ; 
no adjustment was made in salaries of £200 a year till January, 
1917, when 6 per cent. was granted. 

During 1917 prices were up an average of 76 per cent., and 
general wages were up some 40 per cent., but only in December 
of that year did Civil Servants of over £250 a year get help. In 
that month the awards stood at 21 per cent. on £3 a week, 17 per 
cent. on £200 a year, and 12 per cent. on £350 a year. As prices 
rose the Civil Servant continued to lag behind not only the cost 
of living but well behind the rest of the wage-earning community. 
By April, 1919, the index figure was up to 110 per cent., general 
wages had risen to between 100 and 120 per cent., but our typical 
Civil Servants were getting : the man on £3 a week, 60 per cent., 
on £200 a year, 50 per cent., on £350 a year, 37 per cent. So 
matters continued. Even the Cost of Living award of last year 
left our £3 man with 100 per cent. to meet 150 per cent. rise, the 
man on £200 a year with 91 per cent. and on £350 a year with 
only 71 per cent., as against a general wage increase throughout 
the community of 120-130 per cent. 

Comparison with classes of the community not covered by 
Board of Trade wage figures is more difficult, but in any case it 
must be remembered that some 80 per cent. of Civil Servants 
were not getting more than £200 a year, and that the wages of 
that majority are fairly comparable with those of the general 
mass of wage-earners. If figures are sought in the business 
world, the Excess Profits Duty and the state of the bank deposits 
show that there was at least a considerable adjustment of incomes 
to money values throughout the years of strain, and it is common 
knowledge that the salaried staffs of profit-making enterprises 
received very considerable bonuses at irregular intervals. Perhaps 
the banks provide the best basis for comparison with the middle 
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ranks of the Civil Service. Now, by 1919 the banks and insurance 
companies were paying very substantial bonuses, and while a 
Civil Servant of £350 a year was getting 37 per cent., or one of 
£500 a year, 82 per cent., the most usual figure in these big 
corporations was 65 per cent. Moreover, these companies had 
very generally adopted the practice of paying salary and bonus 
free of income tax. 

With these facts in mind it is plain that the charges referred 
to are unjustified, and that between 1914 and 1921 the community 
has been exploiting the falling currency to the disadvantage of 
its servants. Even now that the sliding scale is working to the 
advantage of the Service only men with £3 a week or less are able 
to recoup themselves a little for the lean years—the latest index 
figure is 128—yet the £200 man gets 116 per cent. and the £350 
man gets 91 percent. ; but when the index figure was 176 they were 
getting no more than 109 per cent. and 85 per cent. respectively. 

Naturally, Civil Servants feel bitter under the present attacks ; 
their grievance does not matter a great deal; after all, it acts 
as a corrective to their traditional conservatism, and no doubt 
the sympathetic strike manifesto of the Confederation was one 
of the results. What does matter is the effect of such unchecked 
misrepresentation on the public mind. That is why, Sir, I have 
trespassed on your space with a statement indicating the actual 
financial burden borne by the Service since 1914.—Yours, etc., 

J. H. Macrare-Grsson 
(Executive, Civil Service Confederation). 
29p Aberdeen Park, N. 5. 


POLAND 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Your article on “The British View” in THe New 
StaTESMAN for May 2Ist suggests my writing to remind your 
readers of what Lord Acton writes in, I think, his Essay on 
Liberty: “* Poland was a State made up of centrifugal forces. 
What the nobles called liberty was the right of each of these to 
veto the acts of the Diet, and to persecute the peasants on his 
estates—trights which they refused to surrender up to the time 
of the partition, and thus verified the warning of a preacher 
spoken long ago: ‘ You will perish not by invasion or war, but 
by your infernal liberties.” Vilna and the Korfanty line seem 
to point to their having learnt nothing and forgotten nothing in 
the interval.—Yours, etc., G. B. O’Conor. 


TRADE UNIONS AND THE COURTS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In commenting on the proposed action in the Courts to 
test the validity of the prohibition of picketing at the Greenwich 
Power Station, you write as follows in your issue of the 21st inst.:— 

Those who remember the attitude of the Courts in the famous 

Taff Vale and Osborne cases will not, however, feel any assurance 

that, even in face of the apparently adequate safeguards provided 

in the Emergency Powers Act, the Courts will decide in favour 
of the Trade Unions’ claim. 

These cases were admittedly difficult, and the Court of Appeal 
in the former, and the High Court in the latter, decided in favour 
of the Trade Union, but n each the unanimous decision of the 
ultimate tribunal was against the Trade Union. 

Will you have the courtesy to give a subscriber to Toe NEw 
StaTESMAN from its inception a clear answer to four very simple 
questions ? 

(1) Do you think that the decision of the House of Lords in either 

of these cases was wrong in law ? 

(2) If so, on what grounds ? 

(8) If not, do these cases (which on that hypothesis were rightly 
decided) give Trade Unions, in your opinion, any grievance 
against the Courts ? 

(4) If the answers to questions (1) and (3) are in the negative, is 
not your suggestion that the law is not fairly administered in 
such actions both silly and contemptible ? 

—Yours, ete., H. G. S. 

Inner Temple. 

May 2ist. 


[(1) No. (3) Yes. (2) and (4) therefore do not arise. In case 
these “clear answers to four very simple questions” do not 
satisfy our correspondent, we should perhaps add a brief explana- 
tion. We do not think the decisions of the House of Lords 
in these cases were “ wrong in law,” but neither do we think 
that the contrary decisions of the lower tribunals were “ wrong 
in law.” The statute left room for different interpretations. 
The Trade Unionist “ grievance ” is that whenever such genuine 
doubts arise, the chances are very heavily in favour of a decision 


against the Trade Unions. This view involves no reflection upon 
the good faith of the finest and most conscientious legal tribunal 
in the world. Would H. G. S. deny: (1) That in the opinion of 
a majority of our most eminent and distinguished lawyers, 
modern developments of the “ right to strike” are opposed to 
the best interests of the community; and (2) that such an 
opinion (whether it be right or wrong) is bound to affect the 
decisions of the Courts in cases of real doubt? The desire of 
the Courts to interpret the law faithfully in these and all other 
cases is not in question at all, but to suppose the Law Lords 
capable of complete fairness and impartiality in an issue between 
their own class and the working class would be to attribute to 
them qualities entirely superhuman. That is the whole point. 
—Ebp. N.S.] 


THE N.C.C.V.D. AND THE S.P.V.D. 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 


Sim,—Since Lord Willoughby de Broke and Sir Bryan Donkin 
have written in your issue of May 2Ist to say that Mr. Wansey 
Bayly’s letters of April 2nd and 16th cannot be regarded as 
unofficial, I owe an apology on that ground to Mr. Wansey 
Bayly. The assumption on my part was, however, I cannot help 
feeling, inevitable. I could hardly suppose that at the moment 
when Lord Willoughby was informing me, both by letter and by 
word of mouth, that he had no intention whatever in his utter- 
ances upon the subject of Venereal Diseases of attacking the 
National Council, he could have endorsed the action of the 
Secretary of his Society in delivering an attack of such a character. 
I have, so far, in the interests of negotiations, overlooked the 
discrepancies between the public and private statements of Lord 
Willoughby, but this, following on several other instances, makes 
it difficult to believe that he has any serious purpose in negoti- 
ations which, stretching back since the beginning of the year, 
show that his Society differs from the National Council only to a 
small but untenable extent. I do not propose, in consequence, 
to encourage further public correspondence. I informed Lord 
Willoughby, when he came to see me on May 8rd, that I was 
replying to Mr. Wansey Bayly’s attack, and Lord Willoughby 
never for a moment suggested that he had endorsed it.— -Yours, 
etc., GorRELL, 

11 Catherine Street, S.W. 1. President, N.C.C.V.D. 


LORD LOVELACE’S ASTARTE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am flattered that “ Affable Hawk” should devote 
two columns to my last letter; but also a little embarrassed, 
because the subject is one in which none of the chief theses can 
be briefly proved or disproved. I am loth to trespass unduly 
on your space or your readers’ patience. 

Of course he has the advantage of us all in having seen the 
Augusta letters, which have not yet been published. But I 
gather from him that, as I had surmised, these documents, 
though “ semi-compromising,” contain no confession and estab- 
lish no proof, and that recourse must still be had to Lady Byron’s 
unsupported allegation that Mrs. Leigh confessed to her verbally. 

For the rest, I am sorry that “ Affable Hawk” has so largely 
spent his energy in refuting arguments which neither I nor 
others (so far as I can recall) have advanced. To father on 
your opponent a travesty of his case, and then pretend to smash 
that case by smashing the travesty, is an old controversial trick, 
very inconvenient for reaching truth. I do not for a moment 
suggest that the “ Hawk” did it as a trick; but he did it all 
the same, and the inconvenience is there. The simplest way to 
show it is by parallel columns. As thus :— 


Tue “ Hawk’s”” TRAVESTIES. Tae AcruaL ARGUMENTS. 
1. “Mrs. Leigh, in order to 1. She pretended that she had 
shelter Mrs. Musters’ repu- borne it to Colonel Leigh. 

tation, pretended that she 2 Because she passed the child 
had borne this child to as her own and Lady Byron 
Byron.” suspected it to be Byron’s, 
2. “* She encouraged the charge she incurred, and could not 
of incest in order to pass this hope to dislodge, the sus- 
child as her own.” picion of incest in Lady 
3. “ To keep conviction alive in Byron’s mind. 
Lady Byron’s mind that she 8. For a totally different pur- 
was indeed its mother, she pose, she forwarded one such 


forwarded to Lady Byron letter. 
Byron’s love-letters to Mrs. 
Musters.”” 


And so on, and so on. The three clauses which I have quoted 
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verbatim from “ Affable Hawk” occur consecutively near the 
beginning of his article; and there are no end of others to be 
answered in the same way. I forbear the tedium of it. 

Similarly with Byron’s passionate letter of May 17th, 1819. 
I indicated that the argument as to whom Byron meant it for 
rested on very many points; I instanced two—the most pic- 
turesque. The “ Hawk” ignores one, carelessly understates the 
other, talks about “a neat little coincidence,” and leaves it at 
that ! 

Since this letter is the only document revealed by Lord Lovelace 
which might carry weight in a court of law, I may perhaps be 
allowed to return to it. On its internal evidence as it stands, the 
person to whom Byron addressed it must satisfy the following 
requirements (I give them in the order in which they occur in 
the letter): She must (a) have a name of three or four letters 
which needed to be erased ; (b) be someone to whom Byron had 
not written for a long time ; (c) be someone with whom he now 
had “ nothing in common but our affections and our relation- 
ship” ; (d) be the object of a passionate and absorbing attach- 
ment; (e) have the same name as Marianna Segat (I cannot 
admit that having regard to dates and description there is any 
serious doubt about this identification); (f) have a name for 
which Byron used to be constantly expressing his fondness ; 
(g) have passed with him through an experience resembling the 
episode of Paolo and Francesca; (h) be someone to whom he 
could write that he wants her when writing only to “‘ speak to 
me of yourself and say that you love me ; never mind common- 
place people and topics,” etc. 

Now beyond dispute, and on any hypothesis, Mary Ann 
Chaworth does satisfy, without any effort or straining, every one 
of these eight requirements. The only ones which Augusta 
Leigh could conceivably satisfy are (d) and (g), and these only if 
we admit the incest myth, for which this letter is put forward 
as the chief documentary proof! The task of fitting her to the 
others is simply devastating. Take (b), (c) and (h) together ; 
why, next to John Murray, Augusta was his chief business corre- 
spondent in England ; his go-between and source of news about 
his daughter Ada, his wife, and many other people ; the mother 
of children of whom (apart from any Medora questions) he was 
extremely fond and to whom he had left his money ; his factotum 
for all his little commissions. If you want to see how he wrote to 
her at that time, turn up Letters and Journals (Prothero), Vol. IV., 
889 ; if you want to see what he wanted her to write about, turn 
up the postscript to Murray a few weeks before (id. p. 285), 
which is brief enough to quote here: “ Tell Mrs. Leigh I have 
never had ‘ my sashes,’ and I want some tooth powder, by all 
or any means”! So, too, with (a), (e), (f). Augusta’s pet- 
name was “ Goose”; there was no possible motive for erasing 
it, for Lady Byron used it herself of her in writing to Byron ; 
and I should like “ Affable Hawk” to indicate the Venetian 
mistress who owned it as her name, or the evidence that it would 
satisfy requirement (jf)! This last is a very substantial point ; 
for the string of Byron’s known references to “‘ Mary ” in terms 
recalling that to the erased nam.e in the letter is a very long one ; 
and I am not aware of a single such reference to any other name. 
The nearest in date that I can put my finger on occurs in Don 
Juan, canto V., lines 25-30 (written about a year later). I advise 
the “ Hawk” to look it up; to note how in its context it is 
evoked ; and to ponder its significance as illustrating not only 
this point, but the persistence of the Mary Chaworth motif. 

Now, why did Augusta send the letter to Lady Byron? For 
the sake of the “ precious reformation” sentence. She knew 
that Lady Byron’s mind was made up against her innocence ; 
that all one could hope to persuade that opinionated lady was 
that she was a reformed character. That Augusta had long 
gone on this line (while not admitting that her supposed guilt 
amounted to actual incest) the new letters will, I imagine, 
show. But what could be more clinching for the purpose than 
a letter from Byron himself, purporting to be to her and to 
reproach her with her “reformation” ? Add, that the mere 
fact of her disclosing such a letter to Lady Byron, and asking 
her advice upon it, must seem to the latter a strong proof of 
her firmness in the reformed path. The reply which Lady 
Byron sent shows that these calculations were fulfilled, and the 
letter had precisely the desired effect. If one asks further 
why Augusta should take so much trouble to keep Lady Byron’s 
good opinion, the answer is a money one. Colonel Leigh was a 
spendthrift gambler; the whole future of Augusta’s children 
depended on the provision made for them in Byron’s will, and 
if (as in the event happened) he predeceased his wife, the pro- 
vision (owing to his settlement) could not materialise, save by 
grace of Lady Byron. We have ample evidence of Augusta’s 
incessant and devouring’ anxiety on this score; and there were 


in 1819 two special factors in it, with which I need not trouble 
you. 

May I, in conclusion, try to clear up where we stand. I 
have advanced three main propositions: (1) that the incest 
story as set out by the late Lord Lovelace is an exploded myth ; 
(2) that a liaison in 1818 between Byron and Mary Chaworth 
(at that time, by the way, known as Mrs. Chaworth, and not 
as Mrs. Musters) is the motif of the series of poems beginning 
with the Giaour and culminating in Manfred, and consequently 
that Mary was the Astarte of the last-named poem ; (3) that a 
child was born of that liaison, who was the person known as 
Medora Leigh. These three propositions are separate, in the 
sense that (2) is not necessary for belief in (1), nor (8) for belief 
in (2). I hold (1) to be incontestable on the present evidence; 
and for the bare negative disproof of Lord Lovelace, would refer 
“* Affable Hawk” to Lord Byron and His Detractors (by Mr. 
John Murray, Mr. E. H. Pember, and Lord Ernle), printed 
for the Roxburghe Club in 1906. (I did not mention Mr. 
Pember’s essay before because only about 30 copies exist ; but 
one is in the British Museum.) I hold (2) to be also incontestable 
and far more important, because the understanding of living 
poems matters more than the reputations of long-dead ladies— 
one can sooner forgive the late Lord Lovelace for defaming 
Mrs. Leigh than for distorting Manfred. (8) is on a different 
plane ; it is a “ frill”; not essential to either (1) or (2), and 
certainly not established in their degree. Were we sitting as 
a jury to try Mary, on the evidence before us, for concealment 
of birth, we should have no option whatever but to acquit. 
But it is a different matter to exclude it as an historical hypo- 
thesis ; there I think it has more merits than many have realised, 
and gets over more improbabilities than it creates. Those 
surface ones, which afflict “ Affable Hawk,” tend to lose their 
terrors the more one appreciates the conditions of the time, the 
characters in the story, and the things which some of them 
actually did on other occasions. The real crux is the total 
lack of direct evidence; but that would be almost inevitable 
if the story were true. The reputation which stands to gain 
most by it is Lady Byron’s.—Yours, etc., 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


[Affable Hawk writes: The new edition of Astarte appears 80 


soon that it is better to postpone controversy ; but I will take up 


Mr. Ensor’s points about the letter. (a) Maria has five letters, 
Marianna eight. (b) It need only have been written to someone 
who might reproach him for not having written very frequently. 
(c) Fits Augusta Leigh after Byron’s exile. (d) Ditto on the 
Astarte hypothesis. (e) Byron had several mistresses in Venice. 
(f) But not necessarily in poetry. (g) Ditto to (c). (h) Byron 
usually wrote brotherlike letters to her, and she presumably like 
a sister to him. When the passion fit was on him he wanted 4 
love-letter and not chatter about ordinary topics. Augusta 
Leigh’s covering letter comments on these moods in him and 
their brevity. I find it hard to believe in that bogus confinement 
of Mrs. Leigh’s in the bosom of her family. There is nothing 
approaching proof, either, that Mrs. Musters had a child by 
Byron, which according to Mr. Ensor must have been smuggled 
into Col. Leigh’s house, when the long farce, which deceived him 
and everybody else, came to an end.] 


Miscellany 
ART AND GOSSIP 


HE English are apt to pitch, by an unconscious process 

of election, upon a representative poet, painter, 
pianist, or other artist—often he is the only one of 

his kind whose name they know—through whom they pay 
their tithes of mint, anise and cummin to the art which he 
represents. Strange reasons are often given for the choice : 
Shakespeare, a permanent representative of poetry and the 
drama, is supposed to have been an ordinary, common- 
sense Englishman who took it into his head to prove that 
such Englishmen can even write better poetry than other 
men, if they choose to abandon their minds to it ; Tennyson, 
a representative less permanent, was always perfectly 
pure; Millais not only painted but fished with a fly and 
looked as if he did nothing else; and so on. But often the 
real reasons for the choice are unknown to the chooser. 
Thus Scotsmen, who in this are English, do not all enjoy the 


poetry of Burns; some of them, through the medium of 
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that poetry, escape imaginatively into a world of alcohol 
and barmaids which they deny themselves in fact; and 
FitzGerald’s Omar did, and still does, express, distantly and 
decently through the mouth of an irresponsible Oriental, a 
voluptuous scepticism which lurks in the minds of most 
Englishmen and so demands some harmless kind of vent. 
And now Mr. Beerbohm has been very slowly and cautiously 
elected to the post of representative satirist ; the success of 
his present exhibition in the Leicester Galleries proves it ; 
the daily papers reproduce, very badly, some of his poorest 
caricatures and, if you mention the inevitable Max, nearly 
everyone will know whom you mean. But why should a 
satirist be chosen at all? For long periods the English 
have been very comfortable without one, or have not found 
it necessary to be aware of any who happened to exist. 
Now one may guess they are becoming aware, unconsciously 
and uneasily, of some material for satire in themselves, 
and have chosen Mr. Beerbohm in the belief that he performs 
the operation as painlessly as it can be performed. Hitherto 
they have supposed that Punch was satire, and enjoyed the 
joke about a “ post-war sportsman” every week; but 
now they begin to see, even though they cannot put it into 
words, that flattery is not satire, that satire does not say 
what every Englishman believes, but something quite 
different, and they look to Mr. Beerbohm to say this some- 
thing different but still to say it like a gentleman. 

Even in this exhibition, however, there are regrettable 
lapses. That cartoon called “The President’s Peace,” 
goes a little too far; you are not prepared to make a tragic 
figure of Mr. Wilson at the expense of Messrs. Clemenceau 
and Lloyd George. But, then, artists are children, and often 
live among traitors and people who talk nonsense, and, 
anyhow, Mr. Beerbohm has drawn little or nothing that 
could encourage Sinn Fein, and he has a joke at the 
expense of the Kaiser in his adversity that Punch itself 
might envy, while its envy of this particular drawing, at 
least, need not be despairing. 

However, I am forgetting Mr. Beerbohm himself in my 
psychological curiosity about his admirers. Mr. Beerbohm 
really is an artist and a satirist in spite of his kid gloves, 
in spite of too many inhibitions which seem to his admirers, 
and perhaps even to himself, to be good taste. But in this 
exhibition the inhibitions are gaining upon him. Perhaps 
he was chilled by a prophetic shadow of his approaching 
popularity ; perhaps he has withdrawn himself too far from 
the stimulus of fools; but, whatever the cause, he reacts 
to it a little feebly, and often we are more aware of the 
English gentleman than of the artist. Besides, the great 
satirist is always on the right side; he cannot function 
properly if he thinks with the fools or feels with the cowards, 
and Mr. Beerbohm in several cartoons in this exhibition 
ceases to be his artistic self and reverts to type, in fact, 
qualifies for that very organ, or rather gramophone, against 
which some of his lost satire was once directed. There is, 
for instance, a picture of a poet being rudely treated by a 
member of a Labour Government. Perhaps it might happen 
—it is not likely that members of a Labour Government 
would care more for poetry, just because they are poor, 
than Englishmen who are rich—but the implication seems 
to be that rich Englishmen, and the members of Coalition 
or other Governments, do care more for poetry than Labour 
leaders. Mr. Beerbohm must be a little frightened himself 
if he believes that. 

This cartoon and some others make us aware that he has 
won his popularity, at last, by his defects. On one side, as 
in the Wilson cartoon or the drawing in which a captain of 
industry explains to a curate that the working classes, 
since they are demanding higher wages, must have lost 
their belief in a future life, he is an artist and a satirist with 

passion and content; on another he is merely a gossip in 
a small, parochial world ; and it is his gossip that makes his 
admirers forgive his satire. There is, for instance, a drawing 
of the author of Trivia giving his latest manuscript to the 
editors of the London Mercury, the whole point of which 


is that the manuscript is a scrap of paper. There is not 
much in it, and that is why the public likes it. To see the 
point at all, you have to be aware that Mr. Pearsall Smith 
expresses himself in single paragraphs. If you know this, 
and can recognise him and Mr. Squire and Mr. Shanks in 
the drawing, then you feel that you are “in the know,” 
otherwise it is a little dull. But that is how all gossip 
pleases; it assumes a knowledge of something not worth 
knowing, an initiation into trivial mysteries, but when all 
this belongs to the past, there is nothing left, and in ten 
years there will be nothing left in this particular drawing. 
Now, at the moment, everybody in London praises Mr. 
Beerbohm and treasures his lightest word, his emptiest 
scribble because it is gossip, not because it is art. When he 
publishes a little book, all the critics review it as Disraeli 
might have reviewed the “ Journal of a Tour in the Highlands,” 
but not with his conscious and luxurious delight in flattery. 
They are nervously anxious to prove that they understand 
every allusion, and they praise what Mr. Beerbohm, if he is 
not a little enervated, must know is not worth praising. 
For, as a writer also, he does sometimes produce real trivia, 
things which, however short, are too long for their content, 
such as that essay on a clergyman which all the reviewers 
praised; and he must be a little enervated to publish 
those, if not to write them. 

Mr. Beerbohm has a pose, very right and proper in a 
satirist, of complete detachment, but he must be consistent 
in that pose if he is to remain a satirist. He must not be a 
smiling philosopher about great matters and a little eager 
whisperer about small ones ; he must not let the imitators of 
the inimitable Max flatter him into becoming one of 
themselves. For, if and when they have made him one of 
themselves, they will suddenly discover that there is no 
more in him than in themselves, and it will be true. 


THe NAMELESS EXHIBITION. 


This exhibition, in the Grosvenor Galleries, is an attempt 
to make people look at pictures; but it will probably fail. 
The critics, when I saw it, were all engaged in guessing 
the names of the painters. I daresay they often guessed 
right ; the public, no doubt, will more often guess wrong, 
but they will guess rather than look at the pictures ; for it 
is not easy to look at pictures, especially in an exhibition. 
I tried to look at them, neither knowing nor caring who 
painted them, but even so I found myself wondering too 
often why they were painted. Some of them were said to 
be academic, which, in this case, seems to be a polite word 
for bad; some to be modernist, which means good or 
imitation-good ; and some intermediate which appears to 
have the same meaning as Church of England in religion. 
“Christ Bearing the Cross” is, I suppose, modernist; I 
thought it good, and I could go on looking at it without 
being distracted by the question how the artist, whoever he 
was, came to paint it. It seemed to be natural that he 
should wish to paint that, and also that he had succeeded 
in painting it. There were several other modernist pictures 
which pleased the eye, but they demanded a rather difficult 
separation of the eye from the mind, as if the artists were a 
little afraid of what might be going on in their minds and 
were trying to ignore it for fear of producing something 
inartistic. That is the worst of painting, as practised by 
the artistic in England now. They suffer so much from the 
conviction of original, esthetic sin that they will not admit 
much of their own natural content into their art. The 
result is a kind of strenuous, Puritanical emptiness. They 
are still afraid of that “‘ academic” old Adam from which 
they have so hardly and at so great a price escaped. In 
this exhibition the old Adam remains as a bogy to frighten 
them, and one can hardly wonder that they are frightened. 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I” they all seem 
to be saying with a shiver, all except the painter of the 
“Christ Bearing His Cross.” He paints as if he had never 
been frightened by the Royal Academy, had never even 
seen it. S. MaGEE. 
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THE RACE WITH THESHADOW 


NE day, while Thackeray was writing The Virginians, 
he saw two or three of the characters enter his 
room. They were not life-size, but perfect little 

puppets about two feet high, and after posturing and ges- 
ticulating on the study carpet in the most natural way 
imaginable, they vanished. The celebrated novelist in 
Herr von Scholz’s play, which the Stage Society performed 
on Monday, had a more disconcerting experience. 

He, too, was working at the sequel of a novel, when in 
walked “ A Stranger,” in whom, after a minute’s baffled 
scrutiny, he recognised one of the children of his own 
imagination. There sat his own “ Dr. Schwartze,” tense, 
quiet and nervous; protesting, as well he might, that this 
spying upon all his ways, into his soul, into his childhood, 
into his love affairs, must cease. The novelist could have 
sworn that “ Dr. Schwartze”’ had been evolved from his 
inner consciousness, and yet there he was, a living man! 
Naturally, it was not easy at once to convince “ The Stranger” 
that the novelist had not written from reports of some third 
person who knew them both, but it was not so much 
their mutual failure to discover such a link as the extra- 
ordinary intimacy of the knowledge exhibited, which so 
profoundly disturbed “‘ The Stranger” and so keenly excited 
the novelist. When their interview ended, the former 
was convinced that they stood in a horribly uncanny 
relation to each other, and the latter had resolved, in spite 
of protests, to put this to the test. He would go away and 
finish his story, and thus discover whether he was, when he 
sat at his desk, a diviner of realities or an imaginative 
writer. That profound uneasiness which any one of us would 
feel if he became aware that a detached percipient had 
slipped into the inmost shrine of his own consciousness, 
overlooking his secret memories and motives, judging 
him and what he would do next even better than he could 
himself, was vividly suggested by Mr. George Relph’s 
manner. He was admirable, and so was Mr. Franklin 
Dyall in the part of the novelist. Mr. Franklin Dyall can 
play better than any actor I know (may I see him some day 
as the Master Builder !)—a man who is oper to disquieting, 
wind-blown intimations, and the prey of suspicions, fears, 
curiosities, just throbbing into life. When “The Stranger” 
has gone, the novelist tells his wife of their queer interview. 
He asks her to guess which of his characters has come to 
life. ‘“‘Not Dr. Schwartze?” she says, “Why not Dr. 
Schwartze ?” he asks sharply. She is deeply perturbed. 
Though she has never mentioned the real man to him, 
she guesses nevertheless that she is the link. She and “ The 
Stranger’ had been, before her marriage, the closest of 
lovers. Having attempted in vain to persuade her husband 
to abandon his novel, and after he has gone to the country 
to finish it, she telephones to the hotel where she thinks 
“The Stranger” may be staying. Now, no one will deny 
that there is a thrill, and a new thrill, in this situation. 

There is some slight evidence for telepathy, and, once 
the expiring struggles of common sense are over, our 
imaginations will sink with dreamful ease down into a 
subaqueous world of dim possibilities. Are not our bodies, 
which seem separate, merged in a vast continuum of 
matter? May not our minds, also, like figures in tapestry, 
be made of connected thought-stuff which stretches out 
beyond them? Even if such vague speculations have 
(perhaps properly) ceased to interest you, there remains 
an elusive quality in some human relationships which, 
interwoven plausibly with such conjectures, lends itself 
as material for the novelist and dramatist. Goethe and 
Henry James were both, on the whole, men of positive 
minds, yet the one wrote Elective Affinities and the other 
The Sacred Fount. 

In the second act “ The Stranger ” and the wife are con- 
fronted. When he meets his old love he divines that the 
novelist gets his uncanny knowledge by tapping uncon- 


sciously the reservoir of memories and intuitions which 
passion has accumulated in the mind of this woman. The 
telephone rings. It is the novelist reporting progress ; 
he knows at last how his story must end, and he will tel 
her when they meet. There are two ways in which “ The 
Stranger” can free himself from the intolerable ignominy 
of his predicament. He can either cut, so to speak, the 
pipe through which the novelist draws his uncanny know. 
ledge and kill the woman, or he can break the spell, which 
feels like the control of another will, by acting in a manner 
the novelist cannot foresee. First he threatens to shoot 
her, but her cry of terror—“ he foresaw it ”’—makes him 
decide to run off with her instead. Miss Helen Haye acted 
this scene excellently well. In the last act the novelist 
returns. 


He has had, he tells his wife, a most extraordinary experi- 
ence. His heroine, as he wrote, became actually identified 
with her ; the surroundings in which the scene between her 
and the imaginary “ Dr. Schwartze” took piace, changed 
into this very room. He saw “ Dr. Schwartze” come in; 
saw her offer him wine. He heard what they said ; he saw 
“Dr. Schwartze”’ threaten her with a revolver; he saw 
her snatch it and... In |the excitement of telling, he 
dashes to the drawer of the writing-table, pulls it open, and 
there the revolver lies! Then he knows that what he 
thought was the work of his imagination is indeed a kind 
of second sight. (The change which came over Mr. Dyall’s 
face at that moment was extraordinary—an admirable 
piece of acting.) Then he knows that the end of the story 
as he wrote it—for he had been suddenly moved to alter 
it—also foretells real events. “The Stranger” will not 
run off with his wife; no duel will be fought as “ The 
Stranger” had intended; “The Stranger” will shoot 
himself. Now, for the first time, the three are on the stage 
together; their colloquy is brief and cold. He hands back 
“The Stranger” his revolver, who shoots himself in the 
street outside. The novelist snatches up his manuscript 
and with trembling hand points out to his wife that thus 
indeed was it written. “ Murderer!” screams the wife, 
* Harlot !’’ he shouts, and the curtain falls. 


The merits of this play are considerable. In the first 
act it creates a peculiar tenseness of expectation, and our 
imaginations are cunningly and gently pulled beneath the 
surface of common sense into that subaqueous world where 
strange influences are plausible. In the intimate scene 
between “The Stranger” and the wife, the oppressive 
sensation that they are being watched by an invisible eye 
suddenly crystallises in the sharp ring of the telephone 
bell; that moment, like the discovery of the revolver in 
the last act, has an acute dramatic poignancy. But the 
play has also grave defects. Whenever a large demand is 
made upon our credulity, brevity is essential. These 
three acts, short as they are, might have been condensed 
into three quick scenes. Herr von Scholz has taken his 
theme too seriously. His play suffers from the fault 
of the Teutonic mind ; there is a nimiety, a too-much-ness, 
about it. He has over-elaborated the relation between 
the novelist and his wife. He hints at too many things 
which I have no space to define, and the drift of which 
during the action no one has time to appreciate. He 
treats his theme as though it had the spiritual significance 
of one of Ibsen’s deepest themes, but it is really only about 
the uncanny, about telepathy and second sight. Had 
he been content to be here the admirable craftsman he is, 
he would have been a better artist. The production did 
great credit to Mr. Komisarjevsky. In such a play there 
is constant significance for the imagination in the relative 
positions of the figures before our eyes. When Henry 
James takes us into intricacies of the subjective, he is 
careful to tell us at which moment someone remains sitting 
or standing, turns his back or paces the room. These 
effects were sensitively stage-managed. 

Desmonp MacCartay. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE afternoon, some hundred and fifty years ago, 
O two young men might have been observed on the 
doorstep of the Orphan Asylum at Shrewsbury. 
At first you would have taken them for master and servant ; 
for the one wore the dress of an English gentleman of the 
professional class, and the other was weather-stained, 
rough and unkempt and wore his hair unpowdered. But 
had you watched them longer you would have perceived 
that the relation between them was friendship, in which 
the better dressed of the two played the subordinate part. 
On being admitted the orphan girls were paraded before 
them, and after much earnest deliberation “an auburn 
brunette’ was chosen. “ Henceforth your name shall 
be Sabrina Sidney, and you will live with me,” said the 
more uncouth of the two companions. A few days later 
they paid a similar visit to the Foundling Hospital in London. 
This time the choice fell upon a girl with flaxen hair and 
light eyes, to whom the name “ Lucretia” was given. 
* * * 

These proceedings may look a little squint-eyed and 
disreputable, but let me reassure you. The uncouth young 
man is no other than Mr. Day,the author of Sandford and 
Merton, the most rigidly upright of men. He is in search 
of a wife. But why is he interested in two orphans, and 
why of such tender years, you ask? Well, in spite of being 
a landed proprietor with a rent roll of £1,200 a year (then 
quite a comfortable fortune) and romantic, he felt he was 
difficult to suit as a husband. He had found women 
effeminate, and they had found his honesty and melancholy 
alarming and his unconventional dress and manners repellent. 
He has resolved, therefore, to educate a wife for himself, 
and being nothing if not reasonable, he has decided to slip 
two strings on to his bow. Alas! they both snapped, 
Lucretia first. He took them both to Avignon that 
November, where “he endeavoured,” says his friend 
Edgeworth, “‘ by reasoning which appeared to me above 
their comprehension, backed up by ridicule, to imbue 
them with a deep hatred for dress, for luxury, for fine people, 
for fashion and for titles, all of which inspired his own 
mind with such an unconquerable horror.” They quarrelled 
and fought, which worried Mr. Day ; they caught smallpox 
and fell into the Rhéne, and he nearly drowned himself 
saving them. 

You enquire after my pupils (he wrote). I am not disappointed 


in one respect. I am more attached to and more convinced of 

the truth of my principles than ever. 

Edgeworth quotes the following letter from Sabrina : 

Dear Mr. Edgeworth, 

I am glad to hear you are well, and your little boy—I love Mr. 
Day dearly and Lucretia—I am learning to write—I do not like 
France so well as England—the people are very brown and they 
dress very oddly—the climate is very good here. I hope I shall 
have more sense against I come to England—I know how to make 
a circle and an equilateral triangle—I know the cause of day and 
night, winter and summer. I love Mr. Day best in the world, 
Mr. Bicknell next, and you next. 

* * * 

Mr. Day no doubt thought that letter promising, but he 
himself acquired no “more sense against his return to 
England.” He settled with Sabrina near Lichfield in the 
valley of Stow, where, as Miss Seward says, he “ resumed his 
preparations for implanting in her young mind the charac- 
teristic virtues of Arria, Portia and Cornelia.” I cannot 
remember what Arria’s virtues were, but Sabrina did 
not attain to those of Cornelia. “When he dropped 
melting sealing-wax upon her arms she did not endure 
it heroically; nor, when he fired pistols at her petti- 
coats, which she believed to be charged with balls, 
could she help starting aside, or suppress her screams.” 
He also tested her capacity for keeping secrets and 
found it defective. The resolve to send her to a 








boarding school must have cost him some mental uneasi- 
ness, for unless Sabrina was particularly hopeless material— 
(the ladies of Lichfield found her good and charming)— 
it must have occurred to him that it was just possible there 
might be something wrong with those famous principles. 
Still, he seems for a time to have abandoned the idea of 
making her his wife, for during the next few years he courted, 
though in vain, Miss Elizabeth Sneyd, after having been 
first refused by her elder sister, Honoria. With Elizabeth 
it was really a rather tragic affair. My heart for the first 
time warms a little to Mr. Day, and had I been Elizabeth I 
think I should have only just been able to—firmly refuse 
him. With Honoria he made a bad mistake in sending 
together with his letter of proposal a long essay on matri- 
mony. What it contained I do not know, but it frightened 
the lady. Disappointment made him ill; Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin bled him, and he recovered enough to turn his 
addresses to her sister Elizabeth. 
* * * 

It is not by this brief indisposition that I measure the 
weight of this blow to his hopes, but by the effect on his 
conduct in his new courtship. Elizabeth said she liked 
and respected him, but that she did not hold with his abhor- 
rence of society. In fact she confessed she liked society, 
and she told him that there would be a better chance of her 
feeling more warmly if he acquired himself a few despised 
amenities. Mr. Day went once more to France. Not this 
time with the congenial aim of cultivating others and teach- 
ing the young idea how to shoot by shooting at its petticoats, 
but in order to trim and perfect himself. For eight hours 
every day he fenced and danced and rode ; he even sat with 
his feet in stocks to straighten his legs, and with a heart 
bitter with self-contempt, submitted to the lessons of 
teachers of deportment. What a capitulation! Honoria! 
Elizabeth ! How beautiful you must have been ! 

* * * 

He returned to Lichfield dressed in the height of fashion 
and made, no doubt, the bow which he had practised many 
times. The change in him was for the worse; Elizabeth 
refused him. Then once more he turned his thoughts to 
Sabrina. She would not have been likely to say “no,” 
but she omitted to follow his injunction with regard to 
dress while staying with some friends, and lost, for good, 
the chance of being Mrs. Day. 

» * * 

You can read about Thomas Day in several books, all 
of them entertaining, and not merely so because he appears 
in them, though he always adds to their gaiety. There 
is a delightful account of him (from which I have cribbed 
freely) in Mr. John Fyvie’s Literary Eccentrics (Constable), 
a book which I hope is not forgotten. He figures in that 
vivacious book,the Memoirs of Richard Edgeworth, father 
of Maria, and in Miss Annie Seward’s Life of Dr. Erasmus 
Darwin. Of that whole circle Mr. E. V. Lucas has written 
charmingly, mischievously, kindly, in A Swan and her 
Friends (Constable). 

* * * 

How women are made for each one of us! Thomas 
Day actually ended by making a perfect marriage. He 
married an heiress, who was absolutely happy living with 
him in austere and eccentric seclusion, protesting, all day, 
by their own example against vanity and luxury, but devoted 
to public causes. The History of Sandford and Merton 
appeared in three volumes in 1783, 1787 and 1789 respec- 
tively. Its moral didacticism strikes us now as absurd. I 
have tried it on children, however, concealing my own amuse- 
ment, and they were only mildly and occasionally surprised 
by Mr. Barlow ; and they were interested. One might think 
that on the face of it Mr. Day would be the last a in 
the world to write a book that children would like. But 
although he was a doctrinaire and prig of the first water, 
he really remained always half a boy. In his odd 
intolerance and unyielding matter of factness, in his passion 
for doing things “properly”’ in hisown way, he was very like 
a boy. He lost his life because he would not have his horse 
“ broken in.” ArraBLeE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS thinks that it would be a pity if any drop of its existence 


Pleasure. By Atec Waucu. Grant Richards. 8s. 6d. 


The Rough Crossing. By Syivia Tuompson. Black- 
well. 7s. 6d. 
My Three Husbands. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
There is something lovable and profoundly disquieting 
about these volumes—Pleasure, by Mr. Alec Waugh, and 
The Rough Crossing, by Sylvia Thompson. They are 
lovable because both the authors are young as blind kittens, 
and disquieting because they are so unnaturally contented 
with being young. Mr. Waugh’s book arouses a certain 
initial irritation because he and the publisher have conspired 
to swathe it in irrelevancies. It is got up like a novel, though 
it is a volume of short stories which have nothing whatsoever 
to do with the title, much less with the picture on the wrapper, 
which represents what would be technically termed a little 
bit in green drinkingchampagne. And it is prefaced by three 
quotations from Apuleius, Webster and Flaubert, which have 
no bearing on anything that follows. But there, of course, 
we see the influence of Mr. S. P. B. Mais, who was Mr, 
Waugh’s literature teacher. Education tells. The stories 
themselves, however, are most engaging in their freshness 
and the extreme carefulness and honesty of their writing. 
He has put down on paper everything that has been visible 
from his point of view about the subjects he has chosen, 
without the slightest falsification in the interests of effect ; 
and though there is nothing in him which is tenth cousin 
to a temperament, he is so sensible and observant and 
sympathetic with youth that he has a great deal to say that 
is worth reading. He can give a very completely docu- 
mented account of any important occasion in a young man’s 
life, as in A Prelude to Tragedy, which tells quite movingly 
how a young man was pushed into an unhappy marriage 
by his parents’ determination to see him happily married. 
One wishes, however, that Mr. Waugh had not introduced 
into fiction the stage tradition that parents are always aged. 
At the theatre one has often wondered how it happens that 
the eighteen-year-old heroine has a father and mother who 
seem to be round about seventy, and the fiancée’s father 
in A Prelude to Tragedy is similarly perplexing. ‘“* Mr. 
Marshall got up and proposed their health and made a 
speech, saying that this marriage was the dearest wish of 
his life and that it made him feel quite young again, and 
he hoped that in their new home they would keep a place 
for him beside the fire if he cared to drop in for a smoke. 
‘I always said to your mother, my dear, that when I saw 
you happily married I should not worry about anything 
else. We've lived for nothing but you these eighteen years, 
and now that we know you are going to be happy we can 
feel that our lives have not been wasted.’” As the fiancée 
was eighteen, Mr. Marshall was probably under fifty. 
This speech suggests that he had broken up early. Doubtless 
he was appalled by the imminence of the senile horrors of 
quinquagenarianism that Mr. Waugh describes with such 
feeling in By Way of Epilogue. ‘‘ And one of them, Frederich 
Holz, an old man, nearly sixty years old, with heavily 
pouched eyes and a ,double chin, began to speak in a 
hoarse, throaty voice. ...” 
When one reads in the first chapter of The Rough Crossing 
that “ until her fifth year Elizabeth’s life was purely objec- 
tive,” it is apparent that the pride which Miss Rose Macaulay 
expressed in Potterism at the fact that the habit of writing 
reverent books about one’s own school life was peculiar 
to the male sex is, now without justification. The pub- 
lishers allege on the wrapper that this “ is a girl’s Loom of 
Youth,” but there is a difference in spirit between the two 
books which unfortunately gives support to the erroneous 
belief that man is a nobler animal than woman. While 
Mr. Waugh’s novel was inspired by the rage and terror 
of an adolescent who feels that his teachers have prepared 
him inadequately for his contest with the reality, Miss Sylvia 
Thompson’s determination to fight her kindergartens over 
again springs from an entirely contented egotism which 


dropped unrecorded into the backward and abyss of time, 
The book has some amusing pages, notably a quite funn 
account of the idealistic and disorderly atmosphere rat 
co-educational school, but it is in the main such a twaddli 

and confident account of what the bootholes looked like 
in the various schools, and how Elizabeth scored off the 
housemistress, that one asks in amazement how a yo 

girl who is intelligent enough to produce this quite wel] 
written book in what is evidently her late teens can actually 
think that this sort of thing is worth writing about. Then 
one realises that her work does bear a profound resemblance 
to Mr. Alec Waugh’s, for about several of his stories, 
notably An Early Chapter, which is a portentous study 
of the feelings of a young man who is sent to an O.T.C, in 
the neighbourhood of his old school, one feels exactly the 
same amazement. Both these authors are evidently victims 
of what Tolstoy called “the lie of preparation,” the 
system by which young people are set aside just at the time 
when their energies are at the full, and are forced to waste 
them in elaborate preparations which are supposed to fit 
them for a life-work, which they are not allowed to begin 
until the time of their first enthusiasm has passed. The 
elaborate machinery of the public school is designed with 
the object of preparing the school boy for life, but any 
youth whose time of mental blossoming comes when he is 
still at school, and who has not the sceptical temperament 
to enable him to laugh at authority, throws himself into 
the consideration of this preparatory machine as he ought 
to throw himself into the consideration of life. The Rough 
Crossing is a rather repellent example of this process, 
Miss Thompson’s heroine went to Leckendean, which is a 
recognisable portrait of a certain famous girls’ school, 
which fosters this attitude by conducting itself with the 
pomp of a university, and her creator is more pleased with 
her ability to hold her own there than she ought to be with 
anything except a real victory in the world of the mature. 


. But Mr. Waugh has the malady in a much more dangerous 


though a more dignified way. There is something quite 
uncanny about one of his stories, The Intruder, in which 
a man who finds that his friend is his wife’s lover, settles 
the matter by going round to his friend’s house and spending 
the evening with him, reviving memories of the schooldays 
they spent together. Nothing is said directly about the 
matter; simply they revive the school atmosphere, and 
arrange to go to a County Cricket match the next day. 

“*. . . Then Everest got up to go. In the hall he stopped 
to look at a faded photograph of the School House XI. 
in 1886. 

‘I wonder what’s happened to them all,’ said Everest. 
‘Where they have gone; we never hear of them, and we 
were all such friends once. . . .’ 

* Not much left of it now, is there ?’ said Everest. Then 
suddenly he remembered, remembered what he had found 
out and why he had come, realising also that his friendship 
for Anstruther went deeper than the recent relationship 
of marriage, was more intimate, being a direct survival 
of his youth, and that it was not within his power now to 
make an end of it. 

* Yes, not much left,’ and then, after a pause, ‘ you know, 
old man, we mustn’t quarrel now.’ 

He looked down at his feet as he said it, being unused 
to the medium of words. Anstruther understood. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he said. 

* All right,’ said Everest. 

And they both knew that the matter was settled, done 
with, never to be reopened. 

‘And you'll call for me at two o’clock to-morrow,’ he 
said. 

‘Yes, two o’clock, and good luck to them. On a good 
wicket we'll get the runs.’ ” 

This may be taken as a pleasant piece of masculine 
sentiment. But it is also psychologically ominous in its 
presentation of the most typical complication of adult life 
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1 CONSTABLE f[ 


Havelock Ellis 
IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


Second Series. 12s. net. 


“ Like Remy de Gourmont, he has the trick of ~ = he = most ordinary 
ue from an angle that subtly transforms the whole look of it. 
‘ot one of the experiences set down in these pages is trivial. » ia all Mr. 
Bills elicits beauty or strangeness.’’—T'imes. 


Uniform with “Impressions and Comments, Ist Series,” 15s. net. 
Ja KR, Austin Freeman 


1 SOCIAL DECAY & REGENERATION 
With an Introduction by Havelock Ellis. 18s. net. 


“One of the most interesting and informing books we have mad Rtety 
An admirable exposition of the restless times we live in.’’—DailyN 

“ With remarkable energy and skill he maintains that the oun, mechine 
the cause of most of the economic and social distresses of to-d. " 

The strength of the book 4,4 in the Jy —— -/ able Presentation of + the case 
against the = Se gat ey and knowledge shown in the 
working out of the seastions. — . JOHN ADAMS, in British Wee kly . 


“Gordon Craig 
THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


Photogravure Frontispiece. 31s. 6d. net. 


“ With eyes fixed on the future, Mr. Gordon Craig pleads for a li theatre. 
. An indictment of the modern theatre that the fashiona actor 
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S. B. Chester 


LIFE OF VENIZELOS 


Portrait and Letter to the Author from M. 
Venizelos. 21s. net. 


“ Admirable in every sense as bi phy, it is ee most compfate histo: 
ef modern Grecce that has been written.” "Yorkshire Post ¥ 


A CYCLE OF ADAMS LETTERS 
1861-5. 2 vols. 45s. net. 


“ Letters exchanged between the third and fourth generation of the aston- 
ishing (Adams) clan, written during a brief period of extreme imo paiitend intensity. 

. » A-concentration of interest very rarely to be met with in a collection 
of letters, and a certain unity of time and place and theme i ' offers a great 
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advantage to the reader.”"—EDMUND GossB in the Sunday Times. 
Four Cheap Issues=——— 
THE BOLSHEVIK ADVENTURE. 
= By John Pollock. 2s. net. 
=| ODYSSEY OF A TORPEDOED TRAMP. 
= 2s. 6d. net. 


YASHKA. By Botchkareva. 4s. 6d. net. 
PARNELL. By his Brother. 6s. net. 


Gothic Romance 


THE TALE OF TERROR 
By Edith Birkhead. 15s. net. 


“ Research has been defined as copying comeing « out of one book, which 
nobody has read, into another book, which nobody will read. Miss Birkhead 
has far too engaging a style and far too keen a sense of humour to come 
under this reproach. . The broad sweep of ‘ Gothic’ in later 
eighteenth century and earlier nineteenth century fiction is here ably, 
learnedly, and humorously set out.”—New Statesman. 


NOVELS: 
SIMON CALLED PETER 
By Robert Keable. 


“In his first novel Mr. Robert Keable is at > yo with a problem which 
haunted much of his previous work. . . he person of his hero, 
Peter Graham, a popular —y * oo who Boos A. as chaplain to France, 
we find another seeker after tru . « We get ‘life depicted with 
the a touch of cctualty by Mr. Keable’s brilliant pen.’’—Times 


“In spite of the candour with which some of the love scenes are described, 
{he book is by no means gross, and the story is very well told and extremely 


ruth. 
“ With a ruthless , an ty bitter lack of false sentiment, and 


a truthfulness that is at times q iterally stark, Mr. Keable sets out 
this soul odyssey. It is a aes = humanising experience.” —Sketch. 


WOMAN TRIUMPHANT. By Ibanez. 
A brilliant eats, Seren, passionate, convincing, redolent of Spanish 


SWEET ROCKET. By Mary Johnston. 
bs = is no denying. the religious feeling and solemnity pervading 
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or manager will find hard to parry.”—O. LovaT FRaSgR in the Daily Herald. — 
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A new Master in Just 
the Art of Fiction. Published 





WHERE THE 
PAVEMENT ENDS 


By JOHN RUSSELL 


Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
writes in the Sphere :— 





“A volume of quite remarkable texture. The author is 
one for whom it is safe to forecast a brilliant future. Here 
are twelve stories which one reads with something of the 
thrill which came to many of us when we first opened 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ Soldiers Three,’ and found 
that a new writer of exceptional virility had swept into 
our ken. I have no doubt Mr. Butterworth will reap 
a very telling success by its publication."’ 


A well-known Provincial 
Bookseller writes :— 





“ A wonderful collection of stories—well done, strong and 
with grip inthem. It seems to me that there must be a big 
lot o ple who would be positively grateful were the 
book aout into their hands and they were ordered to 
read it. Please increase our order from 12 to 50 copies.” 


A well-known London 
Bookseller writes :— 














“Who the is JoHN Russet? You have found 
another R.L.S.”’ 
Crown 8vo. CLota 88, NET 
No library is complete without this Just 
vemarkable record of a remarkable life. Published 
OF 


WHITELAW REID 


By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 
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being solved by a return to the mental state of childhood, 
in its assumption that neither of the men would have learned 
anything during their maturity that would be useful in this 
crisis. It reads like the fantasy of a mind which is unwilling 
to embark on the adult life and would like to be sealed from 
it in infantilism. It is, indeed, a far profounder indictment 
of the public school system than The Loom of Youth. 
But it is not nearly so uncanny as My Three Husbands, 
which is an anti-feminist spoof novel such as Strindberg 
might have written in collaboration with one of the ladies 
who write letters in nursery English for the illustrated 
weeklies. If one had the kind of mind that could be amused 
at “ Black always sets off golden hair; so I have always 
mourned my husbands for the full period,” one might 
think it funny, but persons of normal sensitiveness will 
be deterred by the pleasure that the author, who is evidently 
a man, takes in repeatedly describing in character the 
feelings of a woman when she is about to have her children, 
and in the burlesque account which ends the volume of 
a man coming home from the war and going mad and com- 
mitting suicide. This book is about as amusing as the 
sound of a crazy chuckle from the laurel bushes just after 
one has heard of an escape from the local asylum. 
Resecca WEsT. 


THE FUTURE OF FARMING 


A New Agricultural Policy. By F. E. Green. Leonard 
Parsons. 4s. 6d. 


Designs for the social structure a generation ahead are 
not easy to construct, and of all industries the agriculture 
of the next era is the most difficult to forecast. It is, there- 
fore, no serious disparagement of Mr. F. E. Green to say 
that his book is not altogether satisfactory. He begins 
by a description of the war and post-war regulation of 
agriculture, and this part of the volume is marred by excess 
of rhetoric. Such passages as “Mr. Prothero, with the 
plaintive wail of a plover passing over derelict fields scarred 
with cattle hoofs, said that the Corn Production Act would 

- soon become a Grass Production Act,” are tiresome 
if they recur on every page, and when the author tells us 
that he saw “ countless rabbits, and as (he) walked forward, 
companies of them kept retreating like an army at the 
sound of the bugle,” one wonders what particular retreat 
“at the sound of the bugle” he has witnessed which was 
brought to his mind by scuttling rabbits. 

Mr. Green believes that the guarantee of wheat prices 
given by the Corn Production Act had but little effect, 
and quotes Sir Daniel Hall, who said “ They have not been 
in the picture at all.” “It was under the whip of that 
forward person, Mistress D.O.R.A., that the farmers pulled 
at the plough as they had never done before,” says the 
author, and if he is right, it is another case of the difference 
between agriculture and other departments of life. The 
general experience of mankind is that it is more effective 
to pay people to do well, by grants in aid, for example, than 
to compel them by penalties. 

Altogether Mr. Green draws a deplorable picture of 
the country side. ‘“‘The landowner bred as many head 
of pheasants as he chose, the farmer grew what crops 
he chose—even docks and thistles—let down the land 
to grass as he chose, paid what wages he chose,” and 
so on; and “ the average farm worker” is “ intolerant of 
innovation. He is suspicious of anyone devoting himself 
to social service outside the narrow circle of charitable 
works. His education is deficient.” As for the Govern- 
ment “the Agricultural Act, 1920, is the most fatuous 
Act ever recorded in our Statute Book.” 

Such is the material with which Mr. Green has to construct 
his agricultural Utopia. Naturally he fails to convince us. 
Only an optimist is fit to be architect for a plan of social 
reform: a man who thinks well of the world and its occu- 
pants, a jolly cheerful person, like William Morris, who 
could honestly believe in perpetual haymaking by s <- 


es 


clad maidens in sunlit Thames-side meadows. Mr. Green, 
it is true, in his final chapter works up to “ the revival of 
sports, of dancing and of music,” when “ the village institute 
will become a live centre for social thought and jollity.” 
But this does not fit in with the rest of the picture. 

Exactly what Mr. Green’s “new agricultural ” policy 
comes to is not easy to understand, partly because he does 
not distinguish between transitional reforms and his idea 
of finality, and partly because he has not correlated agricul. 
ture to the rest of the body politic. He begins with reform 
of the existing County Agricultural Committees, which, he 
says, should be compounded of agricultural labourers one 
part, farmers one part, and one part of agricultural chemists, 
agricultural economists, accountants, engineers and trans. 
port officers. Next we must have the Board of Agriculture 
replaced by a National Council of Agriculture, formed of 
the same three classes, and consisting “ largely ” of repre- 
sentatives of county committees, but in what way related 
to the National Government is not stated. Then the land 
is to be nationalised, either piecemeal, at the expense of 
the remaining owners, or at a cost estimated by Sir J. C. 
Stamp of £1,405,000,000 for land and buildings. Next 
comes the question of cultivation in small holdings or large 
farms, and Mr. Green on the whole decides for the latter, 
although he states that the smallholder can produce more 
fruit, vegetables and poultry to the acre than the large 
farmer, and the criterion of the amount of production from 
the land is that used by him elsewhere. On the whole 
he believes in large farms, 2,000 to 10,000 acres, “under 
one management or guild.” 

Finally “the jam and vegetable-drying factories and 
creameries should provide work for women who wish to 
gain their economic independence, and each factory should 
be worked as a guild co-operating with the farm workers, 
all forming a rural civilisation in an interchange of goods 
and social life, such as is almost unknown at the present 
day,”” which seems rather like old-fashioned Anarchist 
Communism. 

No doubt the future of agriculture, as of other depart- 
ments of the social structure, will be confused, illogical and 
not in any sense “ according to plan” as are many of the 
pleasantest dwelling places in this old country, and yet 
one cannot feel satisfied with an architect who fails to 
indicate definitely what style of edifice he has in view. 


VIVID, BUT SKETCHY 


Greeks and Barbarians. By J. A. K. THomson. 
Unwin. 8s. 6d. ° 

“ Anyone,” says the Preface, “‘ who cares to read even 
the meagre outline which these essays supply will hardly 
complain that there is a lack of colour.” Quite so; but 
there may be objections that there is a lack of “‘ Sophro- 
syne,” an essentially Greek virtue which Mr. Thomson 
considers at some length. His work is stimulating and 
enthusiastic, and full of attractive quotations and modern 
parallels. But occasionally it seems to us vague, wanting 
in precision, and inclined to be fantastic in judgment. 
He writes at length of the contrast between “ Classical ’ 
and “ Romantic” without getting down to definitions, 
and perhaps they are not to be got. He might have covered 
fresher ground in touching on sentimentalism and its origin, 
which is more modern than is generally supposed. 

Between Homer and the golden time of Athens there is 
an immense gap in several matters of feeling. Andromache 
speaks to Hector in the language of modern romantic love. 
There is very little of that in the Greek tragedians. In 
Sophocles Mr. Thomson discovers “ at least two fine and 
tender studies of conjugal love of the conventional (but 
not silly conventional) type,” and one of them is Deianeira 
in the Trachinian Women. Would not the reader suppose 
that “ conjugal love ” meant love of wife for husband and 
husband for wife? Deianeira, indeed, in the play is a per- 
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The Glassware illustrated is No. 8002, a Service in Finest English Crystal, reproducing the ‘Jacobean’ 
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These conditions are made in the interests of the motoring 
public equally with our own. We know that in “Shell” we 
Possess infinitely the best motor spirit procurable, and we 
cannot risk its use for raising the quality of inferior brands 
or grades of petrol. 
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There are many ways of judging. By flavour, digestibility, 
economy, ease of preparation and nutritive value. Fairly 
tested upon any of these grounds the award must be given to 
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and analysis justifies the verdict, proving it much superior 
in all essentials to any similar food. Were are the actual 
figures :—Moisture 8.08 %; Fat 1.15 %; Protein 12.55 % ; 
Sugars 10.34 %; Starch 66.36%; Natural Salts 1.52 %. 

The analyst says :—‘‘ The constituents of the food will 
nourish nerve, muscle and bone. The raw materials from 
which the food is manufactured are of the highest quality 
and purity.” 
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fect picture of love and tenderness for an absent and erring 
husband. But he has no feeling for her whatever ; he sends 
his latest bride home to her, and when he learns that she has 
caused the girl’s death unwittingly, and has killed herself 
because she did it, he speaks no word of pity for Deianeira, 
her solitary life and outraged wifehood. He only wants 
to punish her, “ as is fit.” His final instructions deal with 
his new bride; he does not even ask for his loving wife to 
be decently buried. It is all amazing to a modern reader. 

Of Phzedra in the Hippolytus Mr. Thomson says : 

The question for us is, does she, when we read the play, strike us 
as real or not? The poet has set himself a difficult task to convince 
us that a soul overthrown by desire, cruel, lying, unjust was yet 
essentially modest, gentle and honourable. If she is almost too 
convincing, so that a sentimental part of you bleeds inside, you will 
perceive that realism was not invented in Norway. And there is 
this about the Greek sort: it never exaggerates. 

But the play is much more than a tragedy of love, 
and the effect of Phedra is heightened by her contrast 
to Hippolytus, the spiritual prig. Responsibility, too, 
is removed from her by the definite statement of 
Aphrodite in the first lines that “ her heart in fierce love 
was held by my design.”” We have also the interesting 
detail that Phedra was in an earlier version of the play 
differently done and frankly odious. As for Norway, surely 
there was no sentiment about Ibsen. He studied hearts like 
a clinical specialist in a laboratory, and seldom produced in 
his prose that verbal beauty which springs from emotion. 
Mr. Thomson is rather like a lecturer who has so much to 
cover in an hour that he can do nothing thoroughly. But 
he does succeed in conveying the idea that the Greek drama, 
though founded on familiar stories such as our pantomimes 
are made of, is full of real and subtle character. No one 
would have gathered that fact from the school-books of 
the last generation. 

At any rate, the Greeks had not the statuesque calm 
attributed to them by indolent and ignorant reviewers. 
They were almost as impressionable as the advanced 
Romantics of our day, and Mr. Thomson explains that “ if 
you were to believe the orators about one another, and 
about contemporary politicians, you would think that 
fourth-century Athens was run exclusively by criminal 
lunatics.” 

We think he means “fifth-century Athens.” The 
exploring minds of Greece were by no means confined to 
art and literature; their distinction in science should be 
stressed. The claims of Mr. Belloc and Mr. Chesterton to 
represent the Greek spirit (on which Mr. Thomson touches) 
may, however, be a more popular inquiry. Mr. Wells has 
described the ideal of these two writers as a type of “vicious, 
‘loudly singing, unsanitary men,” and the author adds that 
this is “the foundational type of European civilisation.’ 
The reader may pause over these entertaining verities. 
But we remark that “ amusing” a person does not mean 
leading him “to the muses,” though some philologists— 
and some writers, apparently—have thought so. 


JAPANESE ART 
Hiroshige. By Yone Nocucut. Elkin Mathews. 25s. 


The Japanese have a saying to the effect that painting is 
like poetry without words and music like pictures without 
colours. In the simpler speech of the West they would merely 
insist on the unity of art. The Japanese seem to recognise 
nationally that the function of all art is the creation of 
esthetic emotion, and their native artists set about their 
business fully conscious of this fundamental principle. 
Hiroshige paints landscape with an assurance born of the 
knowledge that his work stimulates our esthetic emotions 
instantly. Nothing but this consciousness would embolden 
an artist to be so direct in his appeal. Hiroshige presents 
us with the final abstraction that he has culled from nature, 
and with nothing else. His very directness and simplicity 
reveal the glory of his dreams. And although judged by the 


standards of Eastern culture, Hiroshige must bow the 
knee to many a Chinese draughtsman and to some of his 
own fellow-countrymen, his vision and the expression of jt 
find no rival in this country to-day. 

Yone Noguchi has struggled manfully with the English 
language in his attempt to infuse his enthusiasm for Hiroshige 
into the cold mentality of the West. His success is not over. 
whelming, for the difficulty of the language prevents him 
from communicating anything essentially Japanese in the 
method of approaching Hiroshige’s work. Yone Noguchi 
merely adds conviction to the general belief that, in spite of 
their high level of culture, the Japanese are incapable of 
understanding the art of the West. Noguchi regards Constable 
as a mere realist, and would have one suppose that the 
only occidental artist worthy of the name was Whistler, 

There is one point, however, which Yone Noguchi stresses 
duly. He has noticed how glibly Western painters speak 
of composition when they should speak of isolation, 
Hiroshige provides an admirable text for his sermon. He 
discards rather than composes, and isolates his main theme 
by stating it in the simplest terms, and denying himself 
the satisfaction of intruding unnecessary details. This 
power to isolate the essential design is, perhaps, the main 
cause of the intensity of the appeal of Hiroshige’s art. The 
painter is able to maintain his emotion completely during the 
execution of his work, since no energy has to be wasted upon 
superfluous matter and as the beholder’s attention is caught 
by one theme only, his pleasure gains strength by the 
absence of complexity. 


ACQUISITIVE SOCIETY 


The Acquisitive Society. By R. H. Tawney. Bell. 4s. 6d. 

Mr. Tawney writes well. He has a style that is perfectly 
clear and easy, altogether lacking in mannerisms, and 
admirably adapted to his matter. He has also, very 
definitely, something to say. The present book has grown 
gradually. Part of it appeared originally as an essay in 
the Hibbert Journal, when it attracted a great deal of 
notice. It was then reissued as a booklet, with a good 
many additions, by the Fabian Society, and in this form 
it rapidly sold out. Mr. Tawney has now expanded it 
further, and made of it quite one of the most interesting 
of recent books on social questions. 

Mr. Tawney’s thesis is that present-day Society is sick 
of a wasting disease—acquisitiveness—and that not only 
its life but nearly all its forms of social organisation are 
dominated by the desire for gain. He believes that the 
way to a new social order lies through a frontal attack 
on the acquisitive ideas and institutions of to-day. He 
would relate rights—above all, rights of every kind to 
income or property—definitely to the idea of “* function ” ; 
in other words, he would treat all economic rights as con- 
ditional on the performance of useful service. He believes 
that the acceptance of this “ functional” idea and basis 
for social organisation would enable a new set of motives 
to be called into play, and, in support of this contention, 
he shows that it is only for a comparatively brief period 
that functionless property and the idea of gain have been 
the dominant forces in society. 

These are, of course, ideas that are closely associated 
with Guild Socialism, and Mr. Tawney has illustrated 
their application in an excellent new section on the building 
guild movement. He has also expounded his analysis of 
the possible alternatives to capitalism, and the possible 
developments of industrial administration and control 
under public ownership. His recent visit to America has 
borne fruit in a number of passages and examples based 
on the industrial situation and the property system of the 
United States. Both those who read this book in its 
original shorter form, and those who did not, ought to 
read it now. It is certainly the most penetrating analysis 
of the moral foundations of the industrial system that has 
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MY THREE HUSBANDS Crown 8vo. 7s. net. 

The diverting and very candid autobiography of a thrice- 
married woman who, now a widow, is not unwilling to try 
again, as she claims to have acquired sufficient experience 
to ensure success. 

“ Delightful verve and vivacity, . . . sprinkled with 
epigrams which would have done credit to a Wilde.”’ 

—J. C. SgurrE in The Observer. 
LAWN TENNIS UP-TO-DATE 
By S. POWELL BLACKMORE. With many [Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

A comprehensive book for the beginner and tournament 
player alike, with invaluable original contributions from the 
greatest International players of to-day. It contains a 
searching analysis of stroke production in all its various 
branches. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 


Chosen by A. M. With an Introduction by RoBErt 
Lynp. F’cap 8vo. 6s. net. 


A very complete selection from the work of poets who 
are now living or were living twenty years ago. 


TRADE UNIONISM 
By HENRY H. SLESSER. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The new and recent developments in trade unionism, 
such as have been shown by the formation of the building 
guilds and the miners’ bill for nationalisation of the coal 
mines (of which Mr. Slesser was the draftsman), are discussed 
and explained. 


WEALTH AND YOU AND I 
By E. F. B. FELL. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A book which deals with private rights and property 
and the relation of the individual to the State. 
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Edited by ALICE HASLUCK. With an Introduction 
by Srmr FRANK BENSON. F'’cap. 8vo. 5s. net. 
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Edited by ALICE HASLUCK. F’cap. 8vo. 4s. net. 
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By FREDERICK J. GOULD. With an Introduction 
by F. W. SANDERSON, M.A., Headmaster of Oundle 
School. Crown 8vo. 4s. net. 

This book shows how history, vividly presented as the 
record of economic, intellectual, artistic and moral evolution, 
nag be unfolded by teachers from the times of Primitive 
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been made, and, as those who saw him at work on the 
Coal Commission know, Mr. Tawney has a way of expressing 
the most extreme sentiments with so disarming a moderation 
as almost to convert the “ functionless property-owners ” 
themselves. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 


Common-Sense Ethics. By C. E. M. Joap. With a 
Preface by ProfessorA. H.W1Lpon Carr. Methuen. 6s. 

Moral Theory. By G. C. Frexp, Lecturer in Philosophy in 
the University of Liverpool. Methuen. 6s. 

There are superficial resemblances between these two 
books. Both are about ethics, both are by Balliol men, 
both are extremely well-written and readable. The differ- 
ences, however, are more remarkable than the resemblances. 
Mr. Field is a scholar, and writes as one; he offers an 
introduction to ethics, which will be found useful to ele- 
mentary students precisely as an introduction to ethics. 
Mr, Joad is an iconoclast. Mr. Field is so academic as to be 
almost dry, Mr. Joad so “modern” as to be almost mean- 
ingless. Mr. Field’s book is much the more useful, but 
Mr. Joad’s is much the more amusing. 

It is not merely that some of Mr. Joad’s incidental epigrams 
amuse one—it is much more that his whole method is so 
jolly, inconsequent and irresponsible. 

He begins by the wholly and obviously untrue assumption 
“that a knowledge of all the philosophical ethical theories 
in the world would not in any way assist a man in the 
business of living ” (a defect which he proposes to remedy). 
He proceeds to give, in the first place, effectively but un- 
necessarily, most of the hackneyed repudiation of Mill’s 
Utilitarianism ; and, in the second place, with more point 
and originality, a ‘‘refutation”’ of various theories which 
he lumps together as Intuitionism. He says of Kant: 

Kant’s ethical philosophy makes the goodness or badness of an 
action depend on some occurrence in the psychology or mental 
state of the agent, 

which is a pretty accurate statement of the precise opposite 
of Kant’s ethical philosophy. 

Mr. Joad preserves from the wreck of Utilitarianism 
and Intuitionism, and puts forward as his own views, 
just the two points on which those two theories, as 
expounded by himself, are most clearly wrong. He makes 
the actual consequences of an act (which obviously no one 
can ever know, still less foreknow) the test of morality, 
and from Intuitionism he borrows that reduction of 
ethics to psychology which he has previously denounced as 
an error. He next gives us a brief and admirable analysis 
of Plato’s theory of forms—far the best thing in the book, 
and concludes his first part by assuring us that nothing he 
has said is of any value “‘ for the purposes of life ”—whatever 
those may be. In his second part, he advances the theory 
that more attention than hitherto should be paid to impulse, 
and that Guild Socialism is worth studying as a possible 
means of giving greater play in political ‘life to the impulses 
of human nature. This section is better, but at the 
very end Mr. Joad jumps back to metaphysics. His con- 
clusion, in brief, is this: we have arrived, not at the truth, 
but at a truth, which, ex hypothesi, will not remain true, 
and, indeed, is not certainly true now, but only probable. 
This “ truth ” is, that we ought to follow our impulses more, 
in the belief, which we have no reason to hold, that such 
action will do something, we do not know what, to help on 
something we do not understand, towards, or away from, 
an end of which we are completely ignorant. 

Mr. Field analyses Kant’s Fundamental Principles of the 
Metaphysic of Morals and Aristotle’s Ethics, and then 
proceeds to build up a constructive theory. What is 
unusual in elementary books, his construction is better than 
his destruction. His analysis of Aristotle is, indeed, all 
that it ought to be, but he does a fundamental injustice to 
Kant when he argues that reason, being purely cognitive, 
cannot be, as Kant makes it, a motive of action. Kant’s 
practical reason is not purely cognitive: it is indissolubly 


connected with the will: “nothing is absolutely good except 
a good will,” and, confused and defective as Kant’s 
psychology admittedly was, the whole purpose of his ethica] 
teaching was to show that man’s reason and his good will 
were in operation identical. 

Mr. Field’s constructive work is curiously old-fashioned 
in some ways. It seems to take for granted a rather out. 
of-date psychology, and its pure metaphysics are weak; 
but it is clear, honest and helpful. 


DISILLUSIONED 
A Tour in a Donkey-Cart. By Frances JENNINGS. Lane, 
21s. 
No one who met Frances Jennings forgot her. She was 


too typical of her period, those early years of the century 
which, to some of the older of us, seem to mirror the 
“*nineties”” decadence without possessing its scholarship 
or its sense of beauty. Though typical, she seemed too 
good for her day, and the drawings here reproduced show a 
talent which, if disciplined and directed, might have done 
something notable. Never perhaps much loved, discipline 
and direction were alike despised twelve and fifteen years ago, 
Frances Jennings, however, knew she lacked something, 
When her illness overcame her, and she was crippled, she 
started out to attempt to find what she lacked. In her 
painted donkey-cart, defiant, afraid, unhappy, posing a 
good deal, she toured through England, seeking a world 
where she might have scope. Her friend, Miss Derby, who 
has edited these letters written during the tour, pays tribute 
to Miss Jennings’ beauty and that childish determination, 
all impulse and desire rather than will and resolve. The 
tour was a failure, and Frances Jennings came back to 
Chelsea, disappointed, all too ready for the fate which she 
finally dealt herself when, with the message, “I go to happy 
Death,” she ended her life in the autumn of 1915. 

It is a sad history, and it would be foolish to pretend that 
anything in this book makes it seem less sad. A deep 
melancholy, the accidie which we call boredom, was always 
with her: one may say that her health explains it, but 
other artists, as continuously stricken as she, have faced 
life with no such despondency. At times one thinks a 
religion—she became a Roman Catholic only “ to please the 
priest,” she said—might have helped her; at times it 
seems plain that egotism was the cause of her downfall. 
In all these letters, though there is affection, there is little 
evidence that Frances Jennings was ever aware of anyone’s 
personality but her own. The rest of the world is a decora- 
tion, friendly or unfriendly, against which she drives her 
little painted cart. She dreamt of great things, and her 
dreams have a touch of madness : 


How I dream of the Long Man on the Sussex hills, and Stonehenge 
and Silverbury Hill. I should like to leave a beautiful and immense 
and almost deathless mark like that on the face of the world. . . . 
I used to watch big flocks of sheep, feeding, walk across the face and 
body of the Long Man in Sussex, and I always said my prayers to him. 


To desire to build Stonehenge is as extravagant as a desire 
to have designed the Sphinx. No doubt there is affectation 
in the sentences, but there is none in this, which shows a 
deeper egotism : 

I am curious to meet all types of men, all sorts of people there are 
in the world, provided they are reasonable, and keep their proper 
distances, 

That is the pride through which Lucifer fell from heaven. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


When Turkey Was Turkey. By Mary A. PoynTeRr. Routledge 
12s. 6d. 

Mrs. Poynter writes with pleasant ease of scenes with which she 
is thoroughly familiar. This is perhaps the secret of writing a readable 
book. Part of this volume is in diary form, covering the years 1908- 
1913; part of it consists of sketches and stories such as the chapter 
on Dogs and the story of “ The Go-Between.” The lack of a con- 
secutive thread makes the book pleasant reading for idle moments, 
and the “Chapter of Fragments” is a little gold mine of Eastern 


fables. 
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means: 


Less Money 


all round 


In the Home 
In the Factory 
In the Business 


Make the best use of the available 


COAL 


by using gas and gas coke 


This saves the nation’s 
coal and your cash 


On receipt of a postcard addressed 
as below a special Gas Economy 
pamphlet entitled ** Thrift” will 
be sent if this paper is mentioned. 

THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


30 Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster 
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This concerns 


YOU 


In Central Europe there are 
thousands of little children grow- 
ing up, stunted and consumptive, 
to lives of misery, because they 
lack food—you, who have all 
you need and something over, 
cannot you, out of your charity, 
spare a mite for these little 
ones—the innocent victims of 
the War? Chiefly they need milk 
—and the Friends’ Relief Com- 
mittee by importing cows and 
fodder are doing their best to 
make up the appalling deficiency 
in this essential of child nourish- 
ment. In Vienna, amongst other 
activities, Hospitals and Infant 
Welfare Centres are being supplied 
with 1,750 quarts of milk daily. 
In Poland, Russia and Germany 
the Friends’ Relief Committee is 
endeavouring to alleviate some 
of the miseries which have fol- 
lowed the horrors of war. Will 
you help us to carry on this work 
of mercy? Will you give some- 
thing, however small? If you 
cannot spare money there are 
other things urgently required, 
such as boots and articles of 
clothing. 

PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFTS TO; 


FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE 


(A, Ruth Fry, Hon. Sec.) 
Room 5, 


27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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poate ceere 


Gifts of Clothing (new 
or partly worn) will be 
welcomed at the Ware. 
house, 5 New Street 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE CITY 


| HERE is very little buying and selling in progress, 

but the feature of the markets is the good reception 

that is being given to many of the new issues 
which are being offered to the public. Thus, the Metropoli- 
tan Electric Supply offer of £500,000 7} per cent. debenture 
stock was subscribed for, three times over, in an hour or 
two, and the £300,000 of 8 : cent. participating preferred 
ordinary shares of Joseph Nathan and Company, the 
proprietors of Glaxo, was also very quickly over-subscribed. 
Although in this particular case the shares have partici- 
pating rights in surplus profits up to 12 per cent., it is 
noteworthy that all the issues that are favourably received 
are fixed interest-bearing stocks, and it is evident that while 
some people have plenty of money to invest, they are afraid 
to put it in anything other than securities giving a definite 
yield which are not too dependent upon trade fluctuations. 
An issue of 10 per cent. preference shares by Beecham’s 
Pills is being underwritten, but the preference capital bears 
too big a proportion to the value of the real assets. The 
value at which the goodwill of a business depending so 
largely upon advertisement is taken should always be closely 
scrutinised, and in these days I should imagine people would 
be more inclined to agree that it is the Beecham operas 
which are worth a guinea a box. 

* * * 


The steady improvement of the English pound in New 
York continues, the rate having at last topped the $4 mark. 
This is no doubt largely due to the fact that we are importing 
less from America, but it may also be influenced the 
large amounts of gold that are flowing into the United 
States in partial liquidation of foreign indebtedness. In 
April alone something like $60,000,000 went in, which is 
more than double the entire amount received by the United 
States from abroad during the whole of 1920. This is by 
no means a good thing, and it would be better if gold were 
leaving America than going into it; to secure equilibrium, 
America requires to import goods, and not gold, in discharge 
of her debtors’ obligations. 

na * * 


The rubber industry may derive some comfort from the 
fact that the issue of $30,000,000 of first mortgage 8 per 
cent. 20 year bonds by the Goodyear Tyre and Rubber 
Company was successfully placed, the bonds being over- 
subscribed to the extent of 75 per cent. This ensures the 
continuance of this important consumer of rubber. From 
Argentina comes news of trade being held up owing to a 
dispute between the Labour Federation and the Employers’ 
Federation, the former having demanded that all port 
workers at Buenos Aires should be Trade Unionists. The 
Employers’ Federation informed the Government that they 
could carry on with free labour, but the Government ordered 
the closing of the port on the ninth of the present month. 
The New World is not free from the troubles which afflict 
the Old, and some of us may find consolation in learning 
from the report of the Primitiva Gas Company of Buenos 
Aires that, although increased charges came into force in 
February, a heavy loss has resulted, not only from labour 
troubles, but from the extravagant prices and poor quality 
of much of the coal obtained from the United States, the 
cost of which was £12 per ton! One cheering item of South 
American news is that coffee has sharply advanced in Brazil 
and that that country has raised an appreciable loan in the 
United States. It is a strange world when such facts have 
to be hailed as good news. 


*” * * 


There have been some sharp recoveries in some of the 
foreign exchanges of late, particularly in French and Belgian 
francs. The French recovery is attributed to large American 
speculative purchases of francs in the hope that they will 
benefit by the Reparations payments from Germany, and 
to the conclusion of an erican loan to France of 
100,000,000 francs at a rate which will cost the borrower 
over 8 per cent. I cannot help thinking that the improve- 
ment in the French exchange rather discounts all the 
favourable factors in the situation, and if I were the holder 
of francs I should now sell them while the rate is in the 
neighbourhood of 46 to the pound. It cannot be too well 
ised that extreme fluctuations in the rates of exchange, 


be they upward or downward, are fatal to business. An 
improvement in the franc must, of course, ultimately be 
advantageous to France on the whole, but its immediate 
effect is to act detrimentally on French trade, for holders of 
goods, who have already had to suffer heavy depreciation 
owing to the fall in prices, now find the value of imported 
articles worth still less in francs. 
baal * 


People who attribute the depression in British industry to 
the high price of coal might study with advantage an official 
communication recently published by the Union of Textile 
Manufacturers in France. This report makes very sad 
reading; whether it be Roubaix, Lille, Dunkerque or the 
Vosges, the working hours are only twenty-four per week, 
and that usually with a reduced staff. The statement is 
made that in most industries owners are accumulating large 
stocks in order to keep their workers employed to some 
extent, and yet France now has plenty of coal! The anti- 
thesis between trade and investment is shown by the fact 
that in proportion to the industrial situation growing worse, 
the tone of the Paris Bourse improves. 

* * * 


The Railways Bill confers upon the various railway 
companies £60,000,000 in respect of arrears of maintenance, 
It is not generally known that this sum is in addition to 
£40,000,000 already paid to the companies, which they have 
in hand comfortably invested, so that it is bringing them in 
£2,000,000 a year in interest. Most of the railway directors 
think it wise to let sleeping dogs lie, and to be content with 
the provisions of the Bill, trusting to such further concessions 
as they can screw out of the Government — the passage 
of the Bill, but others are by no means satisfied. I have 
before me a circular issued by the Glasgow and South 
Western Railway Company to its “ Proprietors and Deben- 
ture Stock Holders,” which states, in connection with the 
payment of the sixty millions referred to : 

The pro ent is inadequate, and in any case 
not to be coations upon the compulsory grouping A pm 

‘ tion of the existing companies as is proposed in the Bill. 

The railway companies are entitled to compensation, but this is 
due to them as individual] companies having a separate existence, 
and ought not to be offered to them as an inducement to agree to 
thescheme of dissolution and reorganisation proposed in the Bill. 


The Scottish companies object particularly to being 
grouped in two national groups instead of being combined 
with the rich English companies ; their objections in this 
respect are not unfounded, and the obvious remedy is to 
combine all the companies rich and poor into one national 
system, but, as Sir George Beharrel, of the Finance aes 
ment of the Ministry of Transport, naively inform the 
Press representatives, in explaining the reason for empower- 
ing the companies to raise their charges still further, 

The pre-war freight charges were high—higher than those of any 
other country—and as the policy of the Government was private 
ownership, there must be some inducement for capital to flow into 
the industry. 

> * * 

The Glasgow and South Western Railway circular sum- 
marises the objections to the Bill as follows, and recommends 
that it, along with the other Scottish companies, should take 
steps to oppose it in Parliament: 

(1) The railways ought to be restored to the individual companies 

and due compensation made under the Act of 1871; 

(2) The compulsory amalgamation of the companies is a violation 

of the rights of the shareholders ; ‘ 

(8) The Government seeks unduly to control the new companies 

~~ to be formed without themselves accepting any 
iability ; } : 

(4) The arrangements for fixing wages and conditions of service are 

arbitrary and unsatisfactory ; re ’ 

(5) The proposals for a settlement of the companies’ claims are in- 

on uate and the mode of distribution of the payment 1 
ighly objectionable. 
A. Emit Davies. 








[ INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
scribers on application, or to other veaders, one shilling, 
post free. 
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LIVERPOOL VICTORIA 


FRIENDLY SOCIETY. 
Chief Office: St. Andrew Street, London, E.C. 4. 


CLAIMS PAID - - - . - 15,750,000 
INVESTED FUNDS~ - - - -  £9,000,000 
ANNUAL INCOME~ - - - -  £3,500,000 


LIFE AND ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES AT 
POPULAR RATES. 
Liverpool Victoria Approved Society.—Our numerous Branch Offices 
and Agente throughout the Kingdom transact National Health 
Insurance. ARTHUR HENRI, Secretary. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


| 
Your family depends upon your income while you live. 











Why not secure that income for your old age and 
for your wife after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY ? 














THE HUMAN HAIR 


4 Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“Alopecia Areata,” “‘The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 


Everybody should read this book.'’—Scotsman. 
{ " The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a revela- 
tion.""—The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of the 
hair are simple, lucid and convincing.''—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), 
117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, London, S.W. 1. 


~~ — — ooo 


~ ‘THE BEST VALUE IN BOOKS. 
New Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders Now Ready. 


Post free on application. 


Wm. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 
265 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


ENGLISH FURNITURE OF THE 
18th CENTURY. 


(Cescinsky.) The finest work on the History of Antique Furniture 
ever published. Beautifully illustrated. Complete 3 vols. Half 
Morocco, Asnew. {10 10s., on approval. Mention offer 33. 


FOYLES, The Booksellers, 121 Charing Cross Road, London. 


LD AGE DEFERRED: the Causes of Old Age and its Post- 
am by Hygienic and Therapeutic Measures,"’ by Dr. A. Lorand. 
th edit., —, vo, 480 pp., cl. gt., 158. 6d., carr. pd.—THE MINERVA 

Co., 9 St. Nicholas S , Leicester. 


Boa .—Story of the Nations, 65 vols., fine set, a oe m. 
iy Lyf — —e 2 vols., me £3 38.5 Oman Omar Khayyam, large 
; Madden's 
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numerous coloured plates, 
mumeros lis, 1916, (8; Meyer's 25 vols., set, a bargain, £3 ros. o Haigh’s 
Attic Theatre, 98.; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols., {12 158.; Cust’s Life of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, 2 vols., 1910, 308.; Rupert Brooke's Collected Poems, Riccardi Press, 
{2; Jane Austen set, 3 vols., 308.; Froude’s tary eens, best Library Edition, 
1870, 12 vols., £5 58.; Oxford Classics, Plato, Homer, Cicero, &c., > Radia pape, 39 vee 
£4 108.; Munro’s Lucretius, Text, Note, Translation, 3 vols., 218. ; John 
_ Esq., 4 vols., 1770, 258. ; John Hookham Frere’s W: Works, 3 vols., 1874, 2158. ; ; 
De La Mare’s Hi Henry Brocken, 1st Edn., 308. ; John Davidson's Plays, baa 308. ; 
Lane's Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 258. ; Freeman's Norman Conquest, 6 vols., £5 ; 
Leaf's The Iliad, 2 vols., 1900, 353. ; Schuckburgh’s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 218. ; 


Ellis Catullus and 2 vols., 428.; Maupassant’s Select Works in English, 
8 vols., £2 2s.; Dramatic Works of St. "John Hankin, with intro. by John Drinkwater, 
3 vols., 1912, 258. ; Frank le of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Pepys’ Diary, 
4 vols., 8vo, 168.; Debrett’s Peerage, roy. 8vo edit., 318. 6d., for 5s. 6d., post free, 
1915; +t and the Empire (Traill’s Social England), 6 vols., profusely 
illus., fine copy, half morocco, {6 6s.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 vols, 25; 
Smollett's $s Works, ed. by Saintsbury, 7 vols., 25s. ; Scott's Novels, 48 vols., cloth, » 
edit., Cadell, 1829, £668; Hoppé’ s Studies from the Russian Ballet, 6s., published 21s. ; 
sead also for cat ‘If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere. try 

most expert bookfinder extant. braries purchased.— BAKER’ 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Sar rae Pepys ; Disry. » 20, vols., £7 108. ; Pusch, 141 
I-19t1, vols. 
rekeud, git 25% nure, ain 4 Supplements, 23 r 1 


Apulius, t" 
Picture Booka 1 oo Geo. Borrow’s ber i tg ey et 
tea 2 rl: 8 on asp 0) s — * Pc Works, 17 vole he ca 
tey's Drawings to Salome, 2 Mo 's ys, 6 vols., 158.; F Davies Public 
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s RT OF LIFE MOVEMENT. 
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A New. Force in Modern Life. 


a 
cy 
Full details from Secretary, “ Art of Life,” 28 John e 
w= Street, W.C. 1, mentioning New Statesman. * 
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M Modern Books. 


We. ARE ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE COLLECTIONS 
or single volumes of First Eprrions of esteemed Authors. 

HARDY, MOORE, CONRAD, DRINKWA‘1ER, BEER- 
BOHM, MASEFIELD, YEATS, WILDE, MACHEN, DE LA 
MARE are a few of the authors that interest us. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 
OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 


for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
T hones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegrap 








and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 





EVYVERY™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Hamp.: 7224. Seats 8s. 6d., 5s. od., 3s. 6d. 
Nightly at 8.15. Matinée Saturday at 2.30. 

SHAW SEASON. “MAN and SUPERMAN.” 


TO LET OR WANTED. 


ORKSHIRE or LINCOLNSHIRE COAST or CHESHIRE for 
August or September. Wanted, in quiet village, Sitting-room and Bedroom, 
with garden. Attendance preferr - _Terms.—Box 655, New STATESMAN 

Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


URNISHED BUNGALOW, four rooms. Ideally situated, 
country and sea. Garden produce.—Particulars of Mrs. Emi, Davies, The 
Outlook, Herne Bay. 


O LET, FURNISHED, Small House overlooking Otter Valley. 
3 miles from Sidmouth. Living-room, kitchen, etc., 2 bedrooms. Two guineas 
per week. k.— HOCKIN, Rosemead, _Harpford, Ottery St. Mary. 














OTSWOLDS.—To Let, Furnished House. Living-r room, ‘large 
studio, one bedroom, kitchen, bathroom. August 26th and September.— 
_ MILLER, * Studio,’ * Campden, Glos. 


‘O LET.—Furnished Country Cottage (foot of Downs) in Wilts 
village. Garden. Post, telegraph, telephone —s close. Daily help obtain- 
able. Easy journey London Four , two sitting rooms. 3 guineas weekly 

till end July.—Apply Box 656, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.c. 2. 

TT? LET, furnished, from June oth for ‘about one year, small House 
in Kensington, near Gardens and Tube 3 sitting-rooms 2 single bedrooms, 
bathroom, kitchen, telephone. Moderate rent for long let. Daily maid 

available —Apply 26 Victoria Grove, Gloucester Road, W. 8. 





OOMS, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Kemp, to Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


TTRACTIVELY-FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET in Chelsea. 
Four bedrooms, bath room (geyser). Rent, 5 guineas.—Key, 8 Hereford 
Buildings, | Church Street, C Ch 


OUSE TO LET, PURNISHED, 2-3 months. Modern, detached, 
berder of Welsh Hills. Three bedrooms (2 large), near village. Easy access to 
Shrewsbury. 5 guineas per week.—CLEMENT, Pontesbury, Salop. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten " wette) Substantial reduc- 
tions are allowed for a series of insertions, details of which will be 
sent on application to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEw 











STATESMAN, to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W . 2. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 

the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent, 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 
One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Ste -« 2 wm tr 
One Year Sa 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 
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SCHOOLS. 









UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


, PUBLIC: LECTURES. A Course of Three ‘Lectures (in Italian) on 

DANTE” will be given by Professor ALFREDO GALLETTI 
FF on of Italian Teeten in the University of Bologna), at 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, W.C. 1, on 
MAY 31st and JUNE 2nd and 7th, at 5.30 p.m. ADMISSION FREE. 
WITHOUT TICKET. EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 


GUILD OF gy A AS y ttt SERVICE, 





TRAINING COL, 
sy ate anp Wo 
y the Board of Education 


(recognised ). 
Dieta 2 Sen AND PRACTICAL. for 
tional Social k, ‘eaching, = Da 


ording to previous ed tion and 
rat Training College, 11 Tavistock Square, 


wApply tor a to PruvcrpaL, Halsey 
) ae iy! EDUCATIONAL SOT ITUSR, COLET GARD, 
Teachers. Chairman and 


WEST ey te , Training 
Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A. ; Secreta : Mr. Arthur G. nd 
M.A.—For information concerni Scholarships, and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Mise’ yo 


AST LONDON COLLEGE ays of London), E.1 
University Courses in Arts, SCIENCE MEDICINE, and ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20guineasa year. Hostel for Women Students.—Prospectus 

post free from REGISTRAR. 


LP acest 8 ROOM to” LET, seating 70. Piano. Central, near 
Russell Square. Five "bus routes. Terms: Mornings, 55. ; Afternoons, 10s. ; 

enings, 20s. Reduction whole day and longer periods.—Write A. B., 
stout Offices, 99 New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 











HE GARDEN SCHOOL, a Gr. , G at Missenden, 
T Bete Getoeed Gems. & 208 5 ntachiey 1 Toe — 











Road, London). 
school offering a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on Natu LINES, 
Co-educa eae oS Spee See until 18. Particularly suitable for elder who 
Se & Sey E Music, Arts, , Crafts in all branches, Margnect: Metts 
sie out Pr ation for Matriculation Hf sptitude is shown, 
Baya. to 14 seep ot Ballinger Grange Cotage under the care of Mr ie Snd Mrs. Graver, 
Little children 3 at the annexe, Karamea, under the care of Miss J. Manville 
fama principles lusive fees, 150 guineas, only extras individual music 
lessons, riding an paces < 
Principals : MANVILLE and Mrs. C. H. Nicmorzs. 

MALIMANS' GREEN, CE RRARD'S CROSS, 
Ses See: ee Gee Gictom College, Cambtides, late Rend 
Mistress of the Huddersfield School. aim of chen is to 
develop the character, intellect and y growth of the child for the of the 
community; to encourage by means of Literature, A Music, 
pom = QF yh te f. ripti So < >. by 

practical work such as Cook ardening a p= girls 
Prepared for the Universities, the Medical Medical Profession for advanced Work Ay ty 
or Art. Fees, oy ay of Sete Saee. Elocution, Danci: my E and all such 
subjects as should be » fay 4 girl's education, 180 Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. orrekind on gravel soil. The house is delightfully tens 


in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


TMs BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 

some Road, + —Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of 

> on 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 

Swedish System Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c., 

Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


[tee HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBEA. 


Principal : Miss RicHarDson, B.A 
Home School on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character, 





lit 








UTLINES of SPEECHES for SOCIAL, POLITICAL and 
OTHER OCCASIONS, | # Charles Seymour. ros. 6d. net (postage 7d.), 
from — Marshall and Co., Ltd., 4 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 4, ana 


Senko LESSONS IN SPEAKING he rept | ers. 


ence, Voice Production, Reci 
Address ony ee - Guvuoun, Teacher of Tiocations 446 (West) Strand, London. 
THE 


ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery “ the to openat 
tuse of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of vitality, and k 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption. as becomes id easy, 
the voice full and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treat without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—Mr. ARTHUR LOVEBLL, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. tr. 


ART GALLERIES. 


ONDON GROUP. 
—— of MODERN PAINTING, 
May 9 > June 4 (all day Sats.). Adm. rs. 3d. 
MANSARD —— 
HEAL no L1pD., 195 Tottenham Court Rd., W. 


a AND 5” SOCIETY. Painting and Sculpture, daily ro til] Ss. 
Sats. 5 till a ag 1st—30th.—G1eves GALLERY, 21 Old Bond Sticet 
W. 1. Admission Free. 

















MISCELLANEOUS. 


OOKS, PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—Cuara Inpustrigs, Lp. 
CuurcHTOwN, DUNDRUM, CO. DuBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 








GOOD LONDON ADDRESS, W.C. District, offered to business 
firms or individuals residing at a distance or travelling. Letters carefully 
forwarded. Terms moderate. References a. — Write Box “ & ” Adver- 

tisement Offices, 99 New Bond Street, London, 


REFORMED INNS. 


SK for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the Peaples. Retreat Howe, Asocitin, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 


(maximum dividend 74%) or 
P.R.H.A. Ltd., St. 's House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


AXATION BURDENS LIGHTENED.—Allowances claimed 
under latest Income Tax Acts by — —Write C. M. B. Income Tax 
AGENCY, 99 New Bond Street, W. 


ON tS eto speaker, thorough knowledge of the Trade 











Union and Social Movement, with sev years’ ex ence of journalistic 
work, —=s post. — 657, "NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


Kingsway, London, 


WEMASCRNCE | to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
ARIS SPECIALIST, t Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent's Park. 








pert pastel tuition. Working know- 
and oo eae BLake, M.I.P.S., 14 Droste Road, 


eertee (Pitman’s).—Ex 
Shepbeed’s Bush, ‘Lon 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
W BDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A saw Scenes Ce 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL MISS MILDRED STEELE. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 

T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’ s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and new Keri 

p By ideals pursued in a natural, healthy — Gerrard's Cross is 

situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. or further particulars, 
apply to the PrincrPa.. 


TREETLY NURSERY and PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
pn me peg STAFFS.—Principal, Mrs. Hodgkinson (Montessori 
assisted by Miss J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Yorke Trotter's Rh 
and Margaret Morris Dancing taught unities given for Artistic = 
ment. The Principal takes a few children into her me, where they have the advantages 
of home life combined with education. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Aug.—The fascinating DOLOMITE ALPS, including Lake Garda and Innsbruck. 


4 weeks, 75 gus. 
Aug.—ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES. 3 weeks, 49 gus. 
Sept.—NORTH ITALY, its towns and Art Cities, , Assisi, etc. 4 weeks, 79 gus. 
Later.—ITALY, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, EGYPT, SICILY, etc. 
Programmes from Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E 19. 


4eeeourss.— — VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, etc., with photographs, 
on application.—Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


BRovEmmeours WEST.—CROHAM HURST BOARDING 
HOUSE. Few minutes from cliff lift, winter gardens, trams and shops. 




















Motor rides in beautiful New Forest and to many places of interest. Les 
ctowded in than later, Private tent on sands for bathing and picnics— 
Apply Miss K. M. Exuis. 


ICTORIA HOTEL, BUTTERMERE. Heart of Lakeland. Wildest 
Scenery. Quiet and no licence. Write for booklet. Garage. Plenty of coal. 








[LD 2a8veniee HILLS.— Vegetarian Guest House. Alt. 600ft. 
Sunny rooms, lovely views.—K. S. Luptow, The Briars, Crich, near Matlock. 





TYPEWRITING. 





‘TEST IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Shott- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons repo 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel 
Central 1565. 





CCOUCHEMENT.—30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and prom tly typed by 
A experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 ern Moe Place, Sy Trista. 








B™ town to is used in the Royal Palace and all domestic {iwellings 
down to the humblest cottage, and has never failed to accomplish its purpose. 
e guarantee it to exterminate cockroaches. 1s. 9d., Sos and 5s. 6d. per tin, 

post one! from HowaAaRTHS, 471 Crookemoore Road, Sheffiel 


LITERARY. 





XPERT TYPEWRITING. —Authors’ MSS. poomptiy and accu- 


rately copied. Pla Testi te terms. ine years’ li 
typing experience. oy stiss Hixprresg, 11 Osborne Road, palmer’s Green, N. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
a and prom ~ = at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANS, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, 





T= EDITOR. fmSS, to th that you waste bie time and your 
ere conte | this, send stam: 
to the AL, ELDON 1 Tawaeany. Szavice, CowFOLp, Sussex. 








Be eg —MSS. of Stories, Articles, Plays, Poems, &c., 
Ten aad experience.—CLAUDE GODDARD, 228 Railton 


Road, pay &, Hill, $.E. 2 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. Spzaicut & Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; | a by the Sraresman Pustisuine Co., L1p., 10 Great Queen Street 
Kingsway, London, W C.2 
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